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Nim aathia@seletn® As truly enjoyable as success 


is, it’s even more enjoyable when shared. To that end, 
the engineers at Mazda have developed a luxury car with 


room for seven. The Mazda MPV Luxury Edition. 






rally you'll find amenities like soft, rich leather? 
Power wi ocks, and mirrors. Cruise control. Lace- 
spoke alloy wheels. Special two-tone paint. Rear-wheel 
anti-lock brakes. Even a standard V6 engine. 

All this in a minivan that earned a spot on the Car 


and Driver Ten Best Cars list for two years straight. The 


same minivan that J.D. Power and Associates ranked the 


most trouble-free in America,”* also for two years straight. 


IT NOT ONLY SAYS 
YOU'VE ARRIVED IT SAYS YOU'VE 
BROUGHT THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Both are honors directly attributable to Kansei 
Engineering. Our philosophy that says a car shi yuldn't 
merely perform right. It should feel right. 

So bring the entire family by to test-drive the Mazda 
MPV Luxury Edition. And though it doesn’t matter how 
you get there, we're quite sure we know how you'll leave. 

BEST BASIC WARRANTY IN ITS CLASS 
%6-month/50000-mile “bumper-to-bumper,” no-deductible 
protection. See your dealer for limited-warranty details. For 
a free brochure, ¢ all toll-free, 1-800-345-3799, 


mazpa 
IT JUST FEELS RIGHT. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


ournalists often need 
Bh be archaeologists, 
sifting through the pot 
tery shards and empty 
chambers of a place to un 
lock its mysteries. During 
his 33 years at TIME, 
Washington contributing 
editor Hugh Sidey has de 
veloped his own way to 
recognize the character of 
If there isa 


Episcopal 


small towns 
nice, tidy 
church, then you know 
there is a strong ruling 
élite,” he says. “If there is 
a huge Methodist church, 
you know there is a large 
middle class. And if you go to the main square and the streets are 
deserted, you know there is a discount store somewhere in the 
area that has sucked the life out of the downtown.” 

Sidey comes naturally by his powers of observation. A native 
of Greenfield, lowa (pop. 2,074), he grew up working on the fam- 
ily newspaper, the Adair County Free Press. “1 got some valuable 
lessons from my little town,” he says. “It taught me to notice what 
is growing in the ground and what the field looks like when the 
sun comes up. That’s a big part of what I’m all about.” 

Cracking the enigma of Mississippi's Delta for this week’s is 


Where do 
TIME editors 
Fl Com balom OUI ome 


TIME readers? 





sue, however, strained even Sidey’s talents. To prepare for the 
story—the latest in a series of dispatches appearing under the ru 
bric Hugh Sidey’s America—Sidey spent two weeks poring over 
books on the region and 
Sidey in a field near interviewed almost 100 
Greenfield, lowa, where 
his family still runs the 


local newspaper 


sources. “The Delta is so 
complex and different,” 
he says. “There, the strug- 
gle for the nation’s soul is 
“To comprehend still going on.” 
the political 
struggles in 
Washington, you 
have to know what's 
occurring in the 
small corners of this 
nation.” 


Rural Mississippi is a 
long way from the White 
House, where Sidey has 
chronicled the comings 
and goings of Presidents 
from Eisenhower to Bush 
But for this veteran Wash 
ington watcher, who logs 
at least 100,000 miles a 
year roving the country’s 
byways, the heartland is 
where the 
American politics unfolds. “Any program that is passed either af 
fects certain people or they have to pay for it,” he explains. “To 
comprehend the political struggles in Washington, you have to 
know what’s occurring in the small corners of this nation.” Sidey 
has always been unerring in his devotion to that axiom. The politi- 
cians he covers sometimes tend to forget it, and that’s how many 


news stories get their start 


drama of 


The Readers’ Advisory Panel: 
One of the exclusive privileges 
of TIME Plus 
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More than a su 


ription. 











An insurance company is as sound as its finances. 
If it is prudently managed and careful how and 
where it invests, it will be stable and able to fulfill 


its obligations. This is an exact description of 


Mutual of America, a leading underwriter of group 
pension plans and retirement savings programs. 
Our financial stability is well known throughout 
the insurance industry. However, as important as 
that is, there is more to Mutual of America than 
financial know-how. The extra is service. 

Mutual of America has regional offices 
across the country that we have staffed with high- 


“We're known best for our financial 


calibre professionals. These dedicated employees 
give our clients the kind of personal attention that 
used to be taken for granted but that most of us no 
longer expect. 

Mutual of America prides itself in treating 
every client, from the smallest to the largest, as if it 
were the most important organization we serve. 

For more information, write to Mutual of 


America, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10103. 





MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


stability. What you'll “ke best is our 





personalized service.’ 





William J. Flynn 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 
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LETTERS 


DATE RAPE 


“Rape is a violent 
abuse of power.” 


Rachel Beauchamp 
Central Islip, N.Y. 


GANDHI: India in Shock 





Your article on date rape enraged me 
[BEHAVIOR, June 3}. We are now in the 
"90s, and Americans are still having prob- 
lems understanding women’s rights. When 
will this country learn that when a woman 

says no, she means NO? 
| Colleen M. Brennan 
Michigan City, Ind. 


I relived my own date rape when I read 
your story. I am one of the 90% who do not 
report the rape. I had few physical bruises, 
only psychological and spiritual scars, 
which I still bear today, nearly three years 
later. I don’t know if I will ever again be 
able to trust another human being in the 
same way. 

Name Withheld on Request 
Newark, Del. 


The actual act of rape is only part of the 
problem. Unfortunately, society’s dark- 
ages attitudes toward victims are often 
quite harmful. In addition to the pain of 
the experience, the victim must cope with 
the guilt and shame caused by those who 
think it was really her fault. Blaming the 
victim is yet another form of violation. 

Amy Buthod 
Norman, Okla. 


Going out on a date may have some- 
thing in common with going to the operat- 
ing room: a need for informed consent and 











written permission. Extended to a logical 

conclusion, malpractice coverage will be 

needed for dating, creating another fertile 
field for attorneys. 

Robert Kerin, M.D. 

Milford, Conn. 


What were the boys and men who are 
forcing women to have sex taught by their 
fathers? Were the fathers overly con- 
cerned that their sons be “men,” proving 
themselves by scoring with the opposite 
sex? Did these fathers encourage such 
achievement without actively instructing 
their sons about judgment, respect and 
ethics? There are too many boys who con- 
sider girls their personal sex labs for gain- 
ing manly experience and prestige. 

Samantha Johnson 
Denver 


It seems these days that a woman can 
dress and behave seductively to get a man 
to buy dinners, clothing ... ad infinitum. 
Then, when a man responds to her seduc- 
tion by initiating physical intimacy, he be- 
comes a criminal. It is becoming entirely 
too dangerous for a man to have sex at all. 
Until women take more responsibility for 
how they manipulate men with their sexu- 
ality, the date-rape problem will persist. 

Joe Nicassio 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Obviously, something is wrong with the 
male perspective of sex. Regardless of how 
many dates, how many drinks, how many 
walks on the beach, whose apartment you 
may be in, the time of night or day, if the 
woman says no, the man should stop. No 
debate is needed. 

Joe Chizmas 
Shelburne, N.H. 


I did not say that Carleton College stu- 
dents weren't “right” about whether they 
were raped. I did note that neither the col- 
lege hearing boards nor the courts had 
found there had been forced intercourse. 

Stephen R. Lewis Jr., President 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minn. 


To expand on my remarks that were 
used in your story, I would like to point out 
that, of course, I am deeply distressed by 
unfounded accusations of rape. However, 
when sexual violations do occur, abused 
and exploited individuals sometimes use 
the label of “rape” to express their vulner- 
ability, shame and rage. While this term 
may be inaccurate, such an expression is 
emotionally empowering for the people 
who use it. For the accused, hearing the 
term rape can come as a horrible shock. 
My goal in these situations is to help the ac- 
cused understand his part in the encounter 
and have him ask himself questions such 
as: “Do I have the potential to do to her 
what she says I did?” These are good ques- 








tions, invariably leading people to clarify 

their actions and take responsibility for 
them, then and in the future. 

Catherine Comins 

Assistant Dean of Student Life 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





Assassination in India 


Maybe India is in a state of shock | 
[WorLD, June 3], but its democratic insti- 
tutions are not a shambles. A spurt of vio- 
lence does not surprise us; we know it is 
created by our politicians in pursuit of 
power. But people are waking up. With the 
sad assassination of Rajiv Gandhi, the ten- 
dency to cling to one family will cease, and 
people will look at the fitness of a candi- 
date to hold public office rather than at 
looks, name or charisma, 

Kumbakonam S,. Venkatraman 
Madras, India 


The world is stunned and pained by the 
outrageous murder of Gandhi at the hands 
of the enemies of democracy. He was an in- 
defatigable and important political figure, 
highly charismatic and a statesman of great 
courage and conviction. His death is an ir- 
replaceable loss to India and to the devel- 
oping world as well. 

Joaquim de Irineu Fernandes 
Odivelas, Portugal 





It is indeed troubling that in spite of 43 
years of independence, the death of one 
man can impact the lives of 844 million 
people. India has no dearth of competent 
leaders, but we continue to be subjects not 
of the British monarchy but of the Nehru 
dynasty. India will truly awaken when it 
stops being mesmerized by one family. 

Mahesh Srinivas 
Noida, India 


You have overemphasized India’s de- 
pendence on a single family for political 
stability. At the grass-roots level, we Indi- 
ans are independent, self-reliant and 
strong enough to absorb national tragedy. 
Ironically, the death of Rajiv Gandhi may 
herald a new and powerful India. 

Santosh H, Butani 
Aundh, India 





Limiting Choices 

When the Supreme Court ruled in Rust 
v. Sullivan that it is illegal for federally 
funded health clinics to discuss abortion, it 
stripped women of the right to make a truly 
informed, educated decision about all 
health options [NATION, June 3]. Would 
you tell a woman with breast cancer about 
all her treatment options except chemo- 
therapy? That would be reckless and irre- 

sponsible. So is the decision in this case. 
Elizabeth Cardinale 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
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Microsoft Excel 30 


“This brand new 
update easily makes 
Microsoft Excel 
the most feature-rich 
spreadsheet available 
for Windows systems. 


InfoWorld, January 2 


Windows’ Spreadsheet 








Making it all make sense’ 





A Rewarding Equation: We cannot blame the Supreme Court 


for ruling that family planning clinics re- 
ceiving government funding cannot discuss 


MEN OF THE YEAR ; abortion. A federal regulation is not neces- 
\—e wr A ; sarily unconstitutional because it is stupid, 

oy : 2 discriminatory, harmful to low-income 

5 BE B people and improperly intrusive into the 


practice of medicine. The blame must be 
placed on Administrations that seem to be- 
lieve problem pregnancies are best treated 

by ignoring one possible solution. 
: Gordon E. Walter 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


No one has said clinics can’t discuss 
abortion; they just can’t do so on the gov- 
ernment’s money. As a taxpayer, I do not 
want my money going to support abortions 
and would strongly resent the govern- 
ment’s spending my hard-earned tax dol- 
lars in that manner 

Bonnie Cox 
Santa Barbara, Calif 


Waiting Time 

As Michael Kinsley’s (private) physi- 
cian, I take exception to his piece “For Bet- 
ter Care Try Snob Appeal,” in which he 
complained about how physicians some- 
times keep patients waiting [Essay, June 
3}. Since he comes to see me only every five 
to 10 years, he has undoubtedly forgotten 
that our waiting room does not have “little 
to read,” but features a wide variety of 
publications, including two for which he 
writes, TIME and the New Republic. Of 
course Kinsley doesn’t get much chance to 
read them since he has to wait only 10 min- 
utes to see me. Furthermore, his notions 
about Executive Health Maintenance or- 
ganizations sound good but ignore practi- 

cal matters like overhead expenses 
Daniel Ein, M.D 
Washington 


My father, an obstetrician, had an of- 
fice in a building that was attached to a 
large shopping mall. Patients were given 
beepers and could shop or hang out in a 
bookstore until just before Dad was ready 
to see them, at which time they were 
paged. You can avoid the waiting room. 

Thomas Joseph Sinsky 
Hollywood 


The TIME Insider: Millions of subscribers count on it for 
behind-the-scenes glimpses of TIME journalists at work. 
The Insider is one of the exclusive privileges of TIME Plus, 
a program that rewards susbscribers’ loyalty to TIME. So if ter [EDUCATION, May 27]. My daughter at- 
you're a subscriber, watch for the TIME Insider — and tends one in Tampa. When I drop her off 


Parochial vs. Public Schools 


Yes, Roman Catholic schools do it bet- 


there each day, I feel that I am leaving her 
with family. She is learning at an unbeliev- 
able rate in accelerated classes. Catholic- 


school teachers teach. I am a single parent, 
but I manage to pay almost $4,000 annually 
for junior high tuition. It is worth every 
penny and more. 


i S= 3 Paula D. Nunnery 
ore than a subscription. Plant City, Fla 


watch the value of your subscription add up! 
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Microsoft Excel 30 


“It focuses on 
giving ordinary users 
easy access to 
often-used features, 
and in this it is 
nothing short of 
Spec cular.” 


Richard Scoville. PC World, Fet 


Windows’ Spreadshee 








Making it all make sense 
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What does it take to be 


the world's best aerobic exerciser? 


It takes a total-body exerciser. 
A machine capable of exercising 
all the major muscle groups in 
your body, not simply your 
legs like treadmills exercise 
bikes and stairclimbers 


It takes a 
cardiovascular 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes 
enough muscle mass to readily 
exercise your heart, not simply 
specific muscle groups like 
weight machines 
It takes a weight-bearing 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes 
the standing position 
to exercise the joints 
and long bones of the 
skeleton, not simply a 
few muscle groups like 
sit-down exercisers 
It takes a safe exerciser. 

A machine that can't damage your knees 
like stairclimbers, or your back like rowers, 
or throw you off like treadmills 
It takes a stimulating exerciser. 

A machine that's exciting and 
recreational to use. Not monotonous and 
repetitive like so many other machines on 
the market 


It takes a NordicTrack. 1-800-328-5888. 


Fitness doesn't get 
any better than this. 

















Noraic 


Independently 
Adjustable 


tot 
@® Electronic Feedback 
Stand-up Position 


Independently Adjustable 
Lower Body Exerciser 


Non-Jarring Motion 
Smooth, Quiet Operation 


| 


Adjustable Elevation 





Patented Flywheel 





Call or Write for a 


FREE VIDEO 


& Brochure 





NordicTrack, Dept. #377F1 
41C Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, N 





NONSTOP SERVI 
FROM ENGLAN 


| i £ 
WIMBLEDON ON HBO 


JUNE 24 - 


JULY 5 


Once again, HBO Sports brings you the most comprehensive coverage 


of Wimbledon "91. Same day tele 


s begin with early round weekday 


matches and continue through the Women’s and Men’s Semi-finals. 
So watch HBO, for some of the best tennis on the air. 


SIMPLY THE BEST 


od. ® HBO is ar 


6 


of Home Box Office, inc 
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LETTERS 

Having attended a Catholic school my- 
self, I know the excellent services these in- 
stitutions provide. But advocates of Catho- 
lic schools have attempted to magnify their 
accomplishments by contrasting them with 
the public schools. They fail to note that a 
hefty portion of the cost per pupil for Cath- 
olic schools in New York City is actually 
borne by the public school system. This in- 
cludes costs for food, transportation, test- 
ing, remedial reading and math instruction 
and substance-abuse education, to name 
just a few. Obviously these costs artificially 
inflate the public schools’ total budget. It is 
important to remember that while public 
schools serve all children, regardless of 
race and income, gender, physical or men- 
tal handicap, Catholic schools educate 

only those students they choose to accept. 
Much is made of the weaknesses of 
America’s public education, but anyone 
who has visited the schools knows that they 
are full of impressive youngsters, extraor- 
dinarily talented staff and exciting pro- 
grams. We have seen an improvement in 
math scores in the early grades this year, an 
increase in attendance at all grade levels 
and a decline in the high school dropout 
rate. I wish Catholic schools the best, but I 
urge them not to proclaim their success at 
the expense of the public schools, one of 

this country’s greatest institutions. 

Joseph A. Fernandez, Chancellor 
New York City Public Schools 
New York City 


No Big Loan to Trump 


Your assertion in the article about 
Donald Trump’s financial problems [Bust- 
NESS, May 6] that the Bank of America has 
loaned “some $400 million” to Trump is 
inaccurate, The only business the Bank of 
America has ever done with the Trump or- 
ganization is a $20 million participation in 
a credit facility for the Trump Shuttle. 

Patrick P. Horan, Senior Vice President 
Bank of America 
Los Angeles 


How Safe Is Your Lawn? 


The answer to the question “Can 
Lawns Be Justified?” [ENviRONMENT, 
June 3] is yes. They prevent soil erosion, 
provide mud-free recreation areas, in- 
crease property values, provide cooling in 
summer and improve soil structures. 
Chemicals that control plant diseases and 
parasites are not necessarily bad. Commer- 
cial pesticide applicators must pass exams 
and be licensed. Consumers should be edu- 
cated and not use pesticides carelessly 
David R. Hershey 
College Park, Md. 


We spend way too much time and mon- 
ey trying to perfect the national outdoor 
green wall-to-wall carpet. Why don’t we 
like nature’s ground cover? What is wrong 





Microsoft Excel 3.0 


",..a lot of 
happy |-2:3 users 
are destined to _ 
become even happier 
crosott 
Excel 30 users. 


Jim Seymour. PC Week, January 28, 


Windows’ Spreadsheet 





Making it all make sense 





THE RULES, REGULATIONS AND CUSTOMS OF 130 COUNTRIES 
AROUND THE WORLD AREN’T FOREIGN TO US. Mosi of AIG's 34,000 
people are native to the lands in which they work. So they have a deep understanding of local laws, 


practices and traditions. They know how to design insurance products specifically for their own markets 





and can respond quickly to changing conditions and customer needs. Together they form a unique network 
oj service capabilities. Because the quality of our services to clients is a product of the number 


and experience of our people. And that is something no one else can match in this fast-changing world. 


A | G WORLD LEADERS IN INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES. 


American International Group, Inc., Dept. A, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270 








Where do 
TIME subscribers 
enjoy advisories 

om 
TIME bureaus 
around the world? 


The Bureau Chiefs’ Report: 
One of the exclusive privileges of TIME Plus 


BUREAU TIME CHIEF 
REPORT 


Politics in the Gulf 
After the War 


TIM 


Vid Bt Boy 
More than a subscription. 
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| LETTERS 

| with prairie grass or dandelions or whatev- 
er grows On its own? Lawns are as useless 
as neckties and much more expensive 

Robert Perschmann 

Chaska, Minn 

| 

| 


When | asked the lawn service if it was 
putting pesticides on our yard, the answer 
was yes—15 different chemicals. After 
some arm twisting, the service agreed to a 
program of natural fertilizers (chicken 
droppings and such). The lawn man said 
our grass would be so dense and healthy 
from this program that we would probably 
have no problem with weeds and bugs! 

Nancy B. Lewis 
Summit, N.J 


Let’s Take a Look at the 
Geographical Breakdown 


That's exactly what seventh-grader Rick 

Morgan and his classmates at the 

Derryfield School in Manchester, N.H., 

did as part of a geography project. The 

students analyzed the Time Letters 

section in 26 issues starting with Nov. 

12, 1990. Rick supplied us with the 

results of the survey: 

@ Time published 405 letters, including 

84 from abroad. 

| | @ California residents had the most 

| | letters, with 62; their closest competitor 

| | was New Jersey, with 26. 

|| @In only two issues were there no 

letters from California. 

| Rick wrote, “! am curious as to how 

| | you select the letters. I thought you 

might try to represent states equally, but 

| | our survey showed there are many letters 

| | from California, but nothing from Alaska, 
Alabama or Oklahoma.” We choose 
letters for publication based on what they 
say, not where they come from. Should 
one conclude from this survey that 
Californians write more interesting 
letters? A more likely explanation: it's 
the most populous state. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Lett 
¢ & Life Building « Rockefeller ¢ ter 
New York, New York 10020 
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is ready to make time for you. 
| Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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POLICE SQUAD-A-THON! 
SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 9PM - MIDNIGHT 


Now is your one-time-only chance to see 
all six episodes of the show that made 
Frank Drebin a star - POLICE SQUAD! 


Uncensored! Uncut! Unlimited! 
Plus, watch for Frank Drebin’s 


return to the big screen in 
THE NAKED GUN 2 1/2, 
coming June 28 from 
Paramount Pictures! 


Check local listings for 
Comedy Central 
channel number. 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 


7 
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LIUBOV POPOVA RETRO- 
SPECTIVE, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Museum of Art. Though she 
died at 35 in 1924, Popova is 
considered one of the leading 
artists of the Russian avant- 
garde. She was a determined 
painter with a passionate sense 
of the edge where formal re- 
search bursts into sparks and 
arpeggios of lyric feeling. June 
23 through Aug. 18. 


PLEASURES OF PARIS FROM 
DAUMIER TO PICASSO, Mu- 
scum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Paris in the late 19th century 
was a Mecca of entertainment, 
from cafés and cabarets to 
ballet, opera and theater. 

This exhibition captures that 
effervescent era in paintings, 
prints and drawings by such 





| BY TIME’S REVIEWERS. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


artists as Manet, Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Cassatt. 
Through Sept. 1. 


BOOKS 


a) 
—" 





THE IRONY TOWER by Andrew 
Solomon (Knopf; $25), Glas- 
nost brought the best of times 
and the worst of times to the 


| Soviet Union’s avant-garde art- 


ists. While giving them new 
freedoms and access to lucra- 
tive Western markets, it has de- 
stroyed the sense of community 
that nurtured their artistic vi- 
sion and shaped their values. 
Solomon shares their triumphs 
and disappointments in this viv- 
id, poignant and often hilarious 
narrative. 


WOODY ALLEN by Eric Lax 
(Knopf; $24). Seldom is heard 
an embarrassing word, but this 


biography gets its facts straight 
and—in something of a literary 
| coup—reaps the benefits of its 
subject’s cooperation. Now if 
Woody Allen would only con- 


THEATER 


ADOLL’S HOUSE. Director 
Ingmar Bergman gives Ibsen’s 
landmark drama of women’s 
liberation a poignancy and ten- 
sion comparable to the best in 
his films by trimming the chit- 
chat and keeping all the clash- 
ing characters onstage at all 

| times. The Royal Dramatic 
Theater of Sweden’s produc- 
tion, in Swedish with English 
translation via headphones, is 
at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music this week only. 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA. A 
Frank Loesser minifestival 
seems to be under way with a 
superb staging of this musical 
drama about a mail-order bride 





sent to tell this story on his own. 


| at Connecticut's Goodspeed 
Opera House in East Haddam 
and another planned at the 
New York City Opera, and with 
a revival of his Guys and Dolls 
that is scheduled to open on 
Broadway next spring. 





BEGOTTEN. The Authentic 
Weirdie award goes to this 
nightmare classic from E. Elias 
Merhige. In violent chiaroscuro 
images, the film tells a primal 
story of man’s birth, torture, 
death and rebirth. This one-of- 
a-kind movie (you wouldn't 
want there to be more than 
one) makes Eraserhead seem 
like Ernest Saves Christmas. 


WHAT ABOUT BOB? John 
Candy usually plays the man 
who came to dinner and stayed 
too long (and ate too much), 
but this time Bill Murray is the 
nerd determined to stick to his 
psychiatrist like Krazy Glue. 














Neil thought 
a dot matrix printer. Bob,our money man, said no way. 


ught we needed something better than 





Now every office can budget for 
more impressive-looking documents. 
With HP's most affordable 300 dpi 
printer. The DeskJet 500 inkjet 
printer, Just $729? This affordable 
workmate makes your documents 
look their best with crisp, clear 


print quality. It enhances your # 
ideas with graphics and multiple 
fonts. Fonts that are scalable to 127 
points through Windows 3.0 soft- ! 
ware. But HP doesn’t stop there. ! 
The DeskJet 500 is backed by a 

three-year limited warranty. An 
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Murray and Richard Dreyfuss 
are terrific in Frank Oz’s pretty 
good comedy of discomfort. 





VIOLENT FEMMES: WHY DO 
BIRDS SING? (Slash/Reprise). 
Ornery, typically strange 

and downright swell. When 
these three tie into a song 

like Life Is a Scream, they make 
the inside of your head sing 
like Janet Leigh in her Psycho 
shower. 


BEETHOVEN: THE LATE PI- 
ANO SONATAS, VOL. 1 (Dori- 
an Recordings). Sonatas Nos. 
28 and especially 29 (the 
“Hammerklavier’’) are im- 
mense in their emotional range 
and technical challenges. The 





| THE FATS WALLER PIANO 

SOLOS (Bluebird). There has 
never been a more joyous jazz- 
man than this two-fisted stride 
pianist, whose artistry is bril- 
liantly captured here. 





THE MAGIC FLUTE (pas, June 
19, 8 p.m. on most stations). 
Artist David Hockney designed 
this Metropolitan Opera pro- 
duction of Mozart, starring 
Kathleen Battle. 


WITHOUT WARNING: THE 
JAMES BRADY STORY (Ho, 
June 20, 24). Beau Bridges 
brings grit and not too much sen- 
timentality to the role of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s former press sec- 
retary, who was felled by a bullet 





contrapuntal writing is Olympi- 
an, the fugues exalted. Andrew 
Rangell possesses the intelli- 
gence and dexterity to reckon 
nobly with these humbling 
conceptions. 


meant for the President, and is 
now the symbolic leader of the 
nation’s gun-control movement. 
The film’s camp highlight, 
though, is Bryan Clark’s hyperki- 
netic impersonation of Reagan. 











Houston Ballet performing a 
Paul Taylor boogie set to An- 
drews Sisters hits. This week 
only. 


NEW YORK CITY BALLET. Pc- 
ter Martins’ Ash continues his 

partnership with composer Mi- 
chael Torke. Through June 30. 


TEXAS FESTIVAL. A Lone Star 
hoedown at Washington’s Ken- 
nedy Center, highlighting the 











LE SAX HOT 


SIDNEY BECHET: THE COMPLETE VICTOR MASTER TAKES 
(Bluebird), THE COMPLETE SIDNEY BECHET ON BLUE NOTE 
(available from Mosaic, 35 Melrose Place, Stamford, Conn. 
06902). Born in New Orleans in 1897, clarinetist and soprano 
saxophonist Sidney Bechet was one of the most talented and 
influential jazz musicians who ever blew a horn. As Louis 
Armstrong did for the trumpet, Bechet turned the soprano sax 
into a powerful solo voice. If Armstrong went on to achieve 
greater fame, Bechet had the more interesting life: affairs with 
Josephine Baker, Bessie Smith and Tallulah Bankhead; 
deportation from Britain; gunfights in Paris; and finally, 
ascension to the status of a national hero in France, where he 
died in 1959, Along the way, the hot-tempered Creole managed 
to record hundreds of tunes, including such classics as 
Summertime, Strange Fruit and Petite Fleur, These two digitally 
remastered sets, both of them copiously documented and 
illustrated, contain the bulk of his U.S. recorded work. 











Then I had a brilliant idea. 
The HP DeskJet 500. 


assurance only the leader in inkjet 
technology could offer. If you're 


HP Peripherals 
When it's important to you. 


ready to add some polish to your 


work, call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 
2159 for your nearest authorized 
HP dealer. The DeskJet 500 is an 
idea whose time has come. 
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For a free Sable or Tracer catalog, cal 1-800-446-8888, 
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Star In A Winning Roll 
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WORLDWIDE 
1992 OLYMPIC GAMES 


—t 
Were proud to be the official 
sunglass of those who've always 


possessed extraordinary vision. 


t the Seoul Olympic 
Games, millions saw Jackie 
Joyner-Kersee finish the 
Women's 100-Meter High 
Hurdle in seconds — 12. 69 to 
be exact What they didn’t 
see were the 17 years of 
persistence and determination 
it took to get there We at 
Bausch & Lomb recognize 
the perseverance, courage 
and spirit it takes to become 
an athlete of Olympic caliber 
You see, having made Ray-Ban* 
sunglasses for over half a 
century, time and effort are 
something we know quite a 
bit about So as you watch 
the upcoming games, keep 
your eye on Jackie Joyner 
Kersee_ A woman who 
has earned three Olympic 
medals and a reputation 
for being the world's 
premier track and field 
athlete. An achievement 
we believe shows just how 


far great vision can 


take you Yor J Baw 


Songiosses oy 
Banc? & Lore 
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GRAPEVINE 


By DAVID ELLIS/ Reported by Linda Williams 


WHAT’LL IT COST ME TO BE YOUR FRIEND? 

Libyan leader MUAMMAR GADDAFI, spooked by Operation Desert Storm and 
feeling lonely now that Syria has tilted toward the West. however slightly, is trying to 
end his isolation from the West. The strongman met secretly in Tripoli with Teddy Tay- 
lor, a Conservative member of the British Parliament, to talk about re-establishing dip- 
lomatic ties that were cut off in 1984, after a London policewoman monitoring an anti- 
Gaddafi rally was killed by a sniper hidden in the Libyan embassy. Gaddafi apologized 
and presented Taylor with a $500,000 check to a British police charity as restitution, but 


the Libyan was told he will remain a pariah until he publicly renounces the use of 


terrorism. 


HEY, I’VE BEEN THERE, PAL 

DAN QUAYLE has found a sympathetic statesman in HELMUT KOHL. The stolid 
German Chancellor knows the sting of scorn because political opponents long por- 
trayed him as a slow-witted bumbler. After the Vice President visited Bonn in early 
June, Kohl told aides he thought Quayle had an impressive grasp of global issues. The 
meeting left Kohl wondering why Quayle gets such negative press in the U.S. 


AFTER YOU'VE BEAT ’EM—JOIN’EM 


After infiltrating some of America’s most sensitive computer banks, 
is there any challenge left for a digital desperado? Only to go legit, say three 
former members of the notorious hacker group, the LEGION OF DOOM, who 
have quit the outlaw game to start Comsec Data Security. The Legionnaires 
claimed an 80% success rate in penetrating computer networks, and now 
they want to teach private industry to protect itself from the next generation 
of intruders. “You can’t put a price tag on the information we know,” says 
Scott Chasin, a Comsec partner. But they'll try. 


MAGIC MOMENTS FROM THE HALL OF SHAME 

Corked bats. Rampaging fans. Wife swapping. Not the sort of 
stuff that’s found on baseball TRADING CARDS—until now. The new 
Foul Ball series features some of baseball’s most inglorious moments. 
Among them: slugger Norm Cash’s confession that he used doctored 
bats, the nights on which beer-addled fans 
in Cleveland and Chicago forced forfeits, 
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Money can't buy me love 


VOX POP 


Would it be a good idea 
for students to attend 
school year round rather 
than nine months? 


YES40% no 54% 


From a telephone pall ef 1.090 Amercan adults taben ‘cr 
TIME/CNN on June 4-5 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulmar 
Samping erres 1s plus or minus 3%. “Net sures” omattad 





and the time when two Yankee pitchers 


swapped their wives, children and even 


family dogs. 


TALK ABOUT A LONG HAUL 


Imagine having to hitch a 3,000-mile 
ride to your job. That is the plight of TWA crew 
members in Los Angeles who feel stranded by 
Carl Icahn’s decision to sell off the airline’s 
transcontinental routes. Hundreds of Los An- 
geles—based crews who handle international 
flights out of New York must sometimes leave 
a full day early to snare a TWA standby seat. 
Many employees contend that the commute 
leaves them too fatigued to do their job, but 
they see little choice. Why not relocate? 
“Leave California and move to Queens?” 
asks an incredulous senior pilot. “You think 
I’m crazy?” a 





Lostinthe Jungle J ne 
What's the message in Jungle + |e 
Fever, director Spike Lee’s new 3 / 

film about an interracial love 

affair? Not even the film’s main 

players can agree: 

Lonette McKee (who portrays the 


betrayed wife): “The message is, 
you've got to follow your heart and 


do what you want to do in love.” 


Spike Lee: “A lot of these relation- 
ships aren't based on love, but on 
sexual myths—that the white woman 
is the epitome of beauty and that black males are sexual supermen.” 
Annabella Sciorra (Angie, the white mistress): “My character just 
happens to meet a black man. I don’t think she goes out with him 
because he’s black.” 
Wesley Snipes (Flipper, the black architect): “I think it’s ab 
color-conscious this society really is.” 


it how 
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HUGH SIDEY’S AMERICA 


Sad 
Song 
Of the 


Delta 


In a tormented corner 
of Mississippi, the 
soil is rich and 

the people are 

poor, but the blues 
aren’t as blue as they 
used to be 


aron Henry 
when Bobby Kennedy and Hu- 
bert Humphrey were on the line, 
calling from Washington to his 
tiny Fourth Street Drugstore in Clarksdal 
to give heart to the movement. Foot sol- 





recalls the days 


diers in the bloody civil rights wars crowd 
ed the store’s narrow aisles in those days, 
desperation and what sometimes seemed 
like misplaced hope overcoming their justi- 
fied fears. Now, in the soft afternoon shad 
ow, the phone is silent, and there is only 
one visitor, come to ask how things have 
changed 

Henry, a thickset man of 68, has been 
head of the state chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People since the civil 
ment was at its peak. Mississippi's Delta 
was one of its deadliest battlegrounds, a 
crescent of tormented land between Mem- 
phis and Vicksburg, hemmed by the Mis- 
sissippi and Yazoo rivers, the poorest and 
blackest part of this country. A generation 
ago, some of the most oppressed blacks in 
the most harshly segregated state in the 
U.S. rose to claim their share of America’s 


rights move- 


4 





dream, and some whites did their violent 
worst to stop them. Television beamed the 
story to the world, and the nation’s shame 
and anger forced the politicians in Wash 
ington to act. The result was new laws guat 
anteeing the civil rights of all citizens, re- 
gardless of their color 

Henry’s eyes blaze with the memories 
of the human cost of that victory. Because 
14-year-old Emmett Till, down from Chi- 
cago to visit relatives, allegedly whistled at 
a white woman, he was beaten, shot and 


Photographs for TIME t 


then thrown into the Tallahatchie River in 
1955. An all-white jury acquitted two white 


men of the killing. In 1963 
N.A.A.C.P. associate, Medgar Evers, was 
gunned down in the driveway of his home 
in Jackson. His accused murderer, Byron 
de la Beckwith, was freed when all-white 
juries failed to reach a verdict. Now the 
state, seeking to atone for old wrongs, is 
trying to extradite him from Tennessee to 
try him again for the killing. Henry himself 
was arrested several times for his civil 


Henry’s 











The myth that the Delta was a social capital of the 
pre-Civil War South is mostly nostalgic fiction. But at 
debutante receptions like this one, little girls can still 
dream of making a splash in high society. 






The problems facing impoverished blacks are so basic 
that they seem out of place in America. Earline Grayer 
wants to move her nine children and grandchildren from 
a crumbling three-room shack to subsidized housing. 
Says she: “No one helps me.” 






| rights activities, and was once chained and | civil rights bill and about a school-board 
shackled to a garbage truck to keep him vote in Jackson along racial lines. “The bat- 
from escaping. He glances up at the piece | tle of human rights and race relations is 


sippi and the Delta. “The spotlight is hard- 
er to focus here,” he admits, and in that 
statement he may have defined the move- 
of tin that covers the hole in the ceiling | over,” he says, “but while most people don’t | ment’s great success. Now that the issue of 


| . 
where a bomb was thrown in 1964. All that | express overt racism, their actions manifest | legal equality has been laid to rest, blacks 
and whites in the Delta often stand togeth- 


| is dim history now to most of the world. | a prejudice. We've got to persevere.” 
But not to Henry. Henry has just come out of a fierce re- | er against outside forces, not each other. 
He picks up the Jackson Clarion- districting battle in the state legislature, of | The war is economic and social and with- 
Ledger, which used to trumpet the segrega- | which he has been a member since 1980. | out shotgun blasts in the night. Still, it is 
tionist line but today champions racial har- | There are daily confrontations over hous- | wearying and hard. How long has Henry 


mony, and reads slowly out loud about | ing, jobs and always the budget. But such | been battling? How long will he go on? He 
George Bush’s threatened veto of the new 


battles now go unnoticed outside Missis- | looks off into the distance and says quietly, 
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Arcola: King Cotton Drew: Wat 
Billy Percy used to employ 400 sharecroppers on his 


5,000-acre farm. Now the same work can be done by 
10 full-time workers and huge machines. 


ery Harvest 
Entrepreneurs like Ed Scott have turned catfish 


farming into a big business—one that just might 
replace cotton as the Delta’s leading crop. 
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“Forever.” In the sanctuary of his little 
Store, that sounds like a psalnt. 

Whether we are fully aware of it or not, 
the nation is still searching for its soul in 
Mississippi's Delta. Thirty years ago, blacks 
risked their lives if they tried to vote. Today 
there are 28 black mayors in the Delta, an 
area about 200 miles top to bottom and 85 
miles at its greatest width, with 340,000 
people, 55% black. There are black sheriffs, 
police chiefs, city-council and county- 
board majorities. Just 


Bobbi Walker is running on spirit, be- 
cause the statistics are still arrayed against 
the Delta. John Emmerich, editor and 
publisher of the Greenwood Common- 
wealth, knows the depressing numbers and 
says, “I do not think this area has the capa- 
bility of righting what is wrong on its own. 
We have the highest rate of everything bad, 
like teen pregnancy, and the lowest rate of 
everything good, like income. There is too 
much poverty, too few jobs, too little edu- 





across the tracks from Hen- 
ry’s store is the office of 
Henry Espy, black mayor of 
Clarksdale, at 20,000 the 
upper Delta's largest city. “I 
am convinced the South is 
the promised land,” says the 
tall, energetic Espy, cutting 
patterns in the air with pow- 
erful hands. “Blacks turned 
to the North and West for 
promises that were largely 
unfulfilled. They are com- 
ing home.” The mayor's 
brother, Mike Espy, is Con- 
gressman for 22 counties in 
the heart of the Delta. He 
was clected in 1986—over 
Webb Franklin, a white law- 
yer—with the support of 
only 15% of the white vot- 
ers. Last year he got 70% of 
the white vote. 

The success of the 
Espys and other middle- 
class blacks is a_ fragile 
thing. Welfare payments 
are the largest source of in- 
come in rural areas, greater | 
than King Cotton. The 
Third World poverty in 
towns like Tunica (23.5% 
unemployment) and Jones- 
town (pop. 1,400, of whom | 
1,300 are black) is a re- 
minder that civil rights laws 
alone cannot guarantee 
opportunity. 

In places like these the 
problems are so basic they 
seem anachronistic: plumb- 
ing, paving and food. Jones- 
town’s energetic Mayor 





Indianola: Gone Fishin’ 


To compensate for the drabness of a landscape devoid of 
natural grandeur, affluent whites have tended to make 
monuments of their past history, their families and friends, 
their parties and hunting clubs. 





Percy, the public schools are 95% black. 
Writer Bern Keating, once jailed as a civil 
rights activist, is worried that all the forces 
now altering the Delta—the return of 
blacks from the decay and danger in Chica- 
go and Detroit, the migration of families 
from small towns and farms to Greenville, 
the general economic stagnation—will 
produce “a rural inner city of 50,000.” 

But there is a strange magic in this an- 
| guished American corner that may con- 
found the statisticians. The 
rich history of the Delta has 
played out on a landscape 
almost devoid of natural 
grandeur, apart from the 
Mississippi River. Even 


Mark Twain’s “chocolate 
tide” has been corseted 
with levees, and for the 


most part lies out of sight 
and out of many minds. The 
rich alluvial soil, deposited 
when the gorged rivers 
were allowed to burst their 
banks and leave behind 
their silt, stretches flat and 
monotonous, the streams 
muddy and sluggish. Those 
planters without mountains 
or oceans or majesty of any 
kind made monuments out 
of their families, friends, 
parties and hunting clubs. 

Myth asserts, with more 
nostalgia than truth, that 
before the Civil War, the 
Delta was a social capital 
| of the South. “The idea 
that the Delta was a place 
of antebellum white-col- 
umned mansions and wom- 
en in crinoline skirts—lies, 
all lies,” snorts historian 
and author Shelby Foote, 
who grew up in Greenville 
and lives and writes in 
Memphis, at the region’s 
northern tip. “The houses 
were not well furnished or 
very comfortable.” 

In fact, the Delta is not 
even the Old South. It was 
not until about 1840 that 
some flinty cotton planters 








Bobbi Walker is scrounging 
for $3,000 in private money so the Habitat 
people will come in and help replace 30 di- 
lapidated shacks. Cotton planting and gin- 
ning take only about six months of each 
year, and there is no other work for the 
Jonestown families. Yet Mayor Walker 
and her small cluster plod on. A sewer sys- 
tem will be completed in a few weeks. Run- 
ning water is now in most homes. She’s 
working to get hot water to every family. 
There will soon be a tiny health clinic visit- 
ed by a doctor and two nurses. “We've got 
to get jobs, we've got to get industry inter- 
ested in coming, we've got to do it our- 
selves,”’ she says. 





cation.” Poverty breeds more poverty, be- 
cause it discourages new investments. “In- 
dustry does not want to come into a town 
60% black, with crime, broken homes, low 
skills,” says Emmerich. “In some of those 
areas, 60% of the children are born out of 
wedlock; 95% of them are black.” 

After the schools were desegregated, 
whites deserted the public school system 
and set up their private academies; so far, 
they have not returned in significant num- 
bers. In Greenville (pop. 45,000), long 
judged a redoubt of tolerance led by such 
people as editor Hodding Carter and 
lawyer-planter-writer William Alexander 


from the Southeast, having 
| sucked the life out of their land, discovered 
the wealth of the soil in the riverside wilder- 
ness of hardwood trees, panthers, snakes 
and fever. The planters brought their slaves 
to uproot the stumps and tend the cotton. 
Outnumbered dozens to one by their hu- 
man chattel, the planters installed a brand 
of servitude so brutal that slaves considered 
being sent to a plantation “downriver” in 
the Delta a far worse fate than death. 
William Faulkner wrote that the Delta 
was “deswamped and denuded, and de- 
rivered in two generations.” Some planters 
made money, but not nearly as much as leg- 
end would have it. There was always anoth- 
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er enemy. Land was the staple, usually 
mortgaged. Nature provided floods, 
droughts and plant diseases. Bourbon eased 
some of the pain but brought on its own 
he Delta became a place of wild contrast: 
the lowest poverty and humility alongside 
the highest pretension and arrogance. 

The Civil War ended slavery, but its af- 
termath produced sharecropping, a form of 
exploitation almost as severe. And the Del- 
ta was battered by all the economic swings 
of farms, its routines upset by advancing 
technology, When the sharecroppers were 
replaced by mechanical cotton pickers and 
tractors after 1940, the Delta blacks joined 
the 5 million Southern rural blacks who fled 
to the cities of the South, West and North, 
bringing to urban culture their broken 
hearts in a tragic search for a fragment of 
dignity and security. That migration, one of 
the largest such internal movements of peo 
ple in history, transformed America. The 
blacks who stayed behind suffered from ab- 
ject poverty and near starvation. When 
Bobby Kennedy visited the Delta in the 
spring of 1967, he was 
shocked by the conditions. 
“My God,” he said, “I didn’t 
know this kind of thing ex 
isted. How can a country 
like this allow it?’ 

Adversity had another 
side. A kind of genius was 
nurtured in the Delta at 
both ends of the human 
scale. Writers abounded, 
penning stories of deprav- 
ity and abuse, but of beau- 
ty and decency too: Faulk- 
ner, Foote, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Eudora Welty, Wil- 
liam and Walker Percy, 
Willie Morris 

The Delta also yielded a 
great harvest of blues sing- 
ers, spawned in the sorrow 
of the sharecroppers’ shot 
gun shacks (so called be 
cause the rooms are one be- 
hind the other, allowing a 
shot fired through the front 
door to sail straight out the 
back door—unless some- 
thing gets in the way). Rob- 
ert Johnson, B.B. King, 
Muddy Waters, Howlin’ 
Wolf, James (‘Son’) 
Thomas—most of modern 
American music has its 
roots in the Delta. Big Jack 
(“the Oil Man”) Johnson 
plays there now, one of 
many with more coming on, 
including his nephew, 
James (“Super Chicken”) 
Johnson. 

James Cobb of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has 
studied the culture and eco- 
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Nation 
nomics of the Delta as much as anyone. He 
summarizes the melancholy story of the 
area as “a scary and fascinating pursuit of 
the American Dream” by a small group of 
bright, tough people who, unrestrained by 
conscience or government, ruthlessly ex- 
ploited other people and resources even as 
they cloaked themselves in courtliness, 
Cobb has documented the manipulation of 
the modern political system by the likes of 
the late Senator James Eastland, who 
poured millions of tax dollars into the 
pockets of the planters and let the little fel- 
lows go begging. Cobb believes the way the 
Delta goes will give us a clue on whether 
the rest of the U.S.—and, indeed, the 
world—can successfully deal with minority 
and Third World problems. 

The days of reckoning are upon the 
Delta. A lot of the old family landowners 
have sold out to corporate interests. The 
Prudential Insurance Co. is one of the 
huge Delta operators. Low prices for cot- 
ton, soybeans and rice and climbing pro- 
duction costs have squeezed farmers. “No- 


Clarksdale: Beat of the Blues 


The Delta’s misery spawned the mournful songs that 
shaped modern American music. Big Jack Johnson keeps 
the tradition alive with themes as up-to-date as the war in 
the Persian Gulf. 





body in the Delta is worth more than $10 
million,” says Billy Percy, one of an en- 
lightened family of statesmen, writers and 
planters. “Maybe one,” he corrects. “He 
made it in Holiday Inns. I used to be able to 
have four bad crop years before I would be 
in financial trouble. Now if I have two bad 
crops, I’m in trouble.” 

As those at the top have been burdened 
and forced down, those at the bottom have 
been raised a bit. Uless Carter, 75, one of 
the people in The Promised Land, Nicholas 
Lemann’s chronicle of the black migration, 
is back in Clarksdale, living in a retirement 
community. He spent 38 years in Chicago, 
an additional six in Flint, Mich. The stories 
of change lured him home. “There are 
black people working in the banks and 
stores now,” he says. “They treat you now 
like a human being. It is wonderful. My 
prayers have been answered.” So little 
asked, so little yet received. 

Last week the Delta was drying out af 
ter the wettest April and May on record. 
lhe giant Deere tractors with their 12-row 
cultivators left tails of dust 
as they stirred the baking 
fields. Ed Scott of Minter 
City was up at 5 a.m. to tend 
his eight catfish ponds. If all 
goes well, the black entre- 
preneur this year will sell 
nearly half a million pounds 
of catfish, the Delta’s sec- 
ond biggest crop after cot- 
ton. In Arcola, Billy Percy 
was in a battered pickup as 
crop dusters in their yellow 
Air Tractors 
around him, spraying rice 
and cotton against unre- 
lenting weevils and thrips. 
As he watched he talked 
about two blacks being tak 
en in as members of the 
Greenville Country Club in 
the past six months without 
a ripple. He told with en- 
thusiasm about a new 
Foundation of the Mid 
South, which is going to use 
private funds to help the 
Delta schools look for a 
way up. 

But if top and bottom 
are homogenized, will the 
Delta lose its special fer- 
vor? Maybe. Maybe not 
On the edge of Clarksdale, 
bluesman Johnson told of 
his days learning music 
from his sharecropper fa- 
ther. “Folks ain’t so bad off 
now,” he said. “It ain’t as 
low down as it used to be 
Blues ain't as sad.” Then 
the Oil Man lifted his head 
and sang a few lines—about 
the Persian Gulf war. a 





swooped 
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HOW TO BUY A COPIER 
WITHOUT HAVING A BREAKDOWN. 


Choosing the right copier 

j- can be a bit unnerving. You 
© can eliminate that tension 

with a Canon Copier and the 

Performance Guarantee™ Program. 





A replacement guarantee. 
Backed by Canon. 


Canon's Performance Guarantee 
Program includes everything from 
maintenance to toner, except the 
paper. In fact,when you buy a 
Canon Copier and the Performance 
Guarantee Program, you are 
guaranteed, if necessary, a machine 


replacement for up to three years. 
So ifanything goes wrong, business 
will go on. And, until 6/30/91, if 





you buy them together on the 
Canon Credit Card, 0% financing 
is available for up to one year* 


When you have but one copier 
to give your company. 

Whether you choose the NP2020, 
the NP1520, or the NP1020 copier, 
rest assured you'll be making the 
right business decision. See your 
participating authorized Canon 
dealer for complete details, or call 
1-800-OK-CANON. 
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Whats right wi 


You wont see very many Accord 


Coupes that look like this one. There 


is no question about that. Unless, of 


course, you happen to work at Hondas 
factory located in Marysville, Ohio. Or 
live in Japan. 

Carefully built and assembled at 


one of the automotive industrys most 


advanced manufacturing facilities, the 





Accord Coupe is made only in America. 
But that’s not the only place its sold. 

Thousands of new Accord Coupes 
are exported to Japan each and every 
year. Where they are prized for their 
engineering, craftsmanship and value. 
Just as they are here. 

But the other reason the Japanese 


are fond of this car is because it comes 




















th this picture? 


with right-hand drive. Which is fitting 


since they drive on the opposite side of 


the road in Japan. 

Mind you, producing both right- 
hand and left-hand drive cars from the 
same assembly line takes a lot of extra 
effort. The fact that Honda is the only 
U.S. carmaker to do so speaks for itself. 


Its this kind of innovation and true 








commitment to people's needs which 
makes Honda, well, Honda. 

Because even though we sell more 
Accord Coupes in America, it's just as 
important to satisfy our customers in | 
other parts of the world. 

After all, when you look at the big 
picture, thats what it’ all about. 














WE'VE_HAD A HUNDRED YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
IN WEATHERING THE-ROUGH SPOTS~ 


In over a hundred years of storms and calms, MetLife has never failed to meet its 
obligations to its customers. And'we're helping you get the insuranee protection and 
financiahservices you need, now and'in the future—whichever way the wind blows. 
For more information, call your MetLife representative. 


GET MET. IT PAYS: 
&s MetLife’ 











Beneath a mushy exterior, the candidate is highly opinionated and tough as nails: Tsongas touring lowa in his campaign van 


By ROBERT AJEMIAN BOSTON 


aul Tsongas has a sad, 

hurt look. On the podi- 

um he is a limp perform- 
er who often slurs and swallows 
his words. Afterward he has to 
brace himself for insinuating 
questions about another Greek 
politician from Massachusetts, 
the tattered Michael Dukakis. 
On top of all that, Tsongas must 
assure voters he has really 
licked the cancer that led him to 
retire from the U.S. Senate sev- 
en years ago. Why on earth is 
this man running for President? 

All his political life, Tson- 
gas, now 50, has taken people 
by surprise. He is an odd politician. On the 
surface he is almost mushy. He rarely loses 
his temper or even raises his voice. So it is 
something of a shock to discover that un- 
derneath, Tsongas (pronounced song-us) 
is highly opinionated and hard as nails. 
What you see is not what you get. 

In 1978 he dared to challenge Edward 
Brooke, the country’s only black Senator, 
and beat him. Two years later, he flabber- 
gasted the ultra-liberal Americans for 
Democratic Action by telling the organiza- 
tion its brand of liberalism was dead. In 
1984 he suddenly walked away from the 
Senate. He wanted to be home with his 
family while undergoing cancer treatment. 
Two months ago, Tsongas sprang yet an- 
other shock. Out of the blue, he became 
the first—and so far only—Democrat to 
declare for President. Right in character, 
he announced his candidacy at the height 
of George Bush’s popularity. 

His goal is to sound an emergency 
alarm. America is sinking into economic 
peril, warns Tsongas. In the new ruthless 
international marketplace, American 





THE DEMOCRATS 


It’s Tsongas 
—WithaT 


products are not selling. The country’s 
manufacturing base is shot, jobs are disap- 
pearing by the thousands, our standard of 
living is eroding. The result: the very fabric 
of America’s social order is under threat. 
“The larger dangers are here, not in Iraq,” 
says the candidate. 

Calling himself the economic Paul Re- 
vere, Tsongas says American business must 
be better nurtured, workers must be better 
trained, companies must be urged to think 
of long-term development rather than 
quick profits. Furthermore, Tsongas 
charges, the Republican mania for free 
markets is dangerously out of date. 
foreign governments keenly nourish their 
own private industries. “American compa- 
nies,” says Tsongas, “need the U.S. gov- 
ernment as a full partner.” 

Tsongas is even harder on his own par- 
ty. Americans simply do not trust Demo- 
crats to run the economy, he declares. “For 
Democrats to insist that they are pro-jobs 
and also antibusiness is obsolete,” the can- 
didate repeats at every stop. His solution 
Democrats must stop bashing business 


Today 
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Why i is an obscure ex-Senator 
from Massachusetts risking 
ridicule by running for President? 
Because he thinks he’s an 
economic Paul Revere. 





Says Tsongas: “‘Democrats 
have been famous for dividing 
the pie fairly. Now there’s no 
pie left. So Democrats must 
learn how to produce wealth.” 
Businessmen, he tells his listen- 
ers, badly need a capital-gains- 
tax reduction, tax credits for 
new investments, the elimina- 
tion of quarterly reports that 
encourage short-term thinking 
Last winter Tsongas spent two 
months writing an encyclope 
dic, 85-page treatise that is the 
core of his campaign. The title 
of his book: A Call to Economic 
irms. 

Supply-siders excluded, 
many economists applaud the 
though some fear he is 
kindling economic nationalism. A number 
of union leaders consider Tsongas a turn 
coat, even though his voting record over 
the years has been prolabor. Democratic 
elders are warily assessing public reaction. 
Potential presidential candidates, such as 
Iowa Senator Tom Harkin, already 
sniping at Tsongas. Instead of more tax 
breaks for greedy businessmen, they com- 
plain, why not more of them for the middle 
class? Tsongas labels such criticism myo- 
pic. ( Inly business can bake a bigger pie. 

Audiences in lowa, where the first | 
nominating caucuses will take place next 
February, have rarely heard a Democratic 
candidate utter such heretical words. Many 
bob their heads in approval. If Tsongas 
seems bland, his words are not. Ten years 
ago, he explains, he made similar speeches 
but no one listened. “There are moments 
in history when ideas catch fire,” Tsongas 
“Back then I lit a match and nothing 
happened. Now gasoline is all over the 
floor.” His own liberal voting record takes 
much of the sting out of the blunt talk. 


Tsongas message, 


are 


Says. 
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You’re driving by that 
like you do every day, 
asks you what they 
answer that you’re no 
occurs to you that yo 





It also occurs to you that you 
don't have the foggiest idea 
how to go about finding out. 

Well, we can't say we blame 
you. Over the years, our indus- 
weameeess (ry hasn't exactly been noted 
for open doors, much less open dialogue. 

But recently, the member companies of the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association have 





ested in a firsthand look at the way we make, 
handle and dispose of chemicals. Because, 
ultimately, the best way to answer your ques- 
tions about what goes on behind the walls of 
our plants is to show you what goes on behind 
the walls of our plants. 

We're opening the lines of communica- 
tion in other ways. In some cases, quite 


literally. Call 1-800-624-4321" and we'll tell you 


chemical plant, just 
when one of your kids 
make in there and you 
really sure and it 
probably should be. 


taken some crucial steps towards changing that. 
Through an effort called Responsible Care® 
Many of us, for example, are now regu- 
larly holding community meetings. Which 
give the people who live near our plants an 
opportunity to tell us about their fears and 
concems. And to ask questions of the people 
who actually run the plant, day in and day out. 
Others are offering tours to anyone inter- 


how you can find out what your local chem- 
ical company is making. We'll also send you 
our Responsible Care” Brochure, which 
details other ways we're working to keep you 
informed. 

So that the next time you're driving by that 
chemical plant, like you do every day, and 
one of your kids asks you what they make 
in there, you can tell him. — 8am. 7pm. ep 


The Chemical 
Manufacturers Association. 


We want you to know. 











Aloof and sometimes quirky, Tson- 
gas is a man who wastes scant time on 
political heartiness. “He gives little 
feedback,” says one of his top aides. 
Escaping political orthodoxy appeals 
to him. The higher a person’s standing, 








One September 
morning in 1983, his 
life stopped in its 


staff members say, A a likely tracks. Showering, 
Tsongas is to ignore him. He is incapa- H 

ble of rudeness, but there are glints of Tsongas discovered a 
social defiance in his nature. In nine H H H 

years in Washington, Tsongas says, he lump in his groin. It 
never held a dinner party. The Senator wag diagnosed as 


needs few people aside from his wife, 
Niki, and three daughters, Ashley, 17, 
Katina, 13, and Molly, 9. He is fanati- 
cally devoted to his family. “Other- 
wise,” says a longtime member of his 
staff, “it’s almost like he exists alone.” 

There is a moralistic streak in 
Tsongas. His speeches are apt to in- 
clude denunciations against those 
“who ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves.” In conversation, his comments, no 
matter how calmly uttered, can have a 
know-it-all ring. He is sometimes referred 
to behind his back as St. Paul. Still, he does 
not close off argument and is willing to 
change his mind. Unlike most Democrats, 
he supports nuclear power. His conversion 
occurred after experts convinced him of 
the lasting, dire effects of oil and coal on 
the environment. 

Tsongas and Dukakis keep a friendly 
distance. After Dukakis appointed him 
chairman of the state board of regents, 
Tsongas publicly criticized the Governor's 
education cuts, Dukakis was startled. The 
two men are mostly unalike. Tsongas has 
an easy sense of humor and is far less stiff 
around people. His ready quips are regu- 
larly turned on himself. Often he tells audi- 
ences he is thinking of becoming a Swede. 
Tsongas rarely holds grudges. When staff- 
ers urge him to retaliate against renegers, 
he usually waves them off. 


ow the man from Lowell picked up 
i such vast self-confidence is a mys- 

tery he is at a loss to explain. His 
youth, Tsongas remembers, was mostly not 
a happy one. He never knew his mother, 
who suffered from tuberculosis and lived in 
a sanatorium. One day young Paul, age 4, 
was driven to see her. A ghostly figure, Ka- 
tina Tsongas, gazed down from an upstairs 
window and waved to her son. He never 
saw her again. She died when Paul and his 
twin sister, Thaleia, were seven. A grand- 
mother, whom the children soon called 
Ma, took her place. 

Thin and small, socially unsure, the 
young Tsongas spent most of his free hours 
toiling in his father’s dry cleaning store. 
There he bent wire into countless coat 
hangers and served behind the counter. 
“Paul was introverted,” Thaleia recalls. 
“His identity comes from within himself.” 

At Dartmouth College, his narrow life 
continued, “I wasn’t up to joining a frater- 
nity,” he recalls. Instead he fixed his mind 
on an impossible goal: he would win a 





lymphoma. Even though 
that kind of cancer usually 
responds to treatment, 
he left the Senate. 


swimming letter. Tsongas practiced mania- 
cally. His senior year he got a varsity letter. 
It was his first real success. 

After graduation in 1962, Tsongas 
joined the Peace Corps and spent two 
years in an Ethiopian village. The experi- 
ence, he says, was the most compelling of 
his life. “For the first time ever,” says Tson- 
gas, “people liked me.” He taught at a ru- 
ral school, helped students build a dormi- 
tory, raced his horse on the village’s main 
street. Then at Yale Law School, Tsongas 
remembers, he was miserable all over 
again. The change from village life to law 
libraries somehow depressed him. The 
Yale years, Tsongas says, were the unhap- 
piest period of his life. 

He returned home to Lowell, its red 
brick textile mills having long ago deterio- 
rated, to practice law. In 1969 he ran for the 
city council and won. Elected as a reformer, 
he began to show a more forceful side. Soon 
he was bucking the city’s seedy political hi- 
erarchy, whose members openly ridiculed 
him. Tsongas discovered the abuse did not 
intimidate him. Gradually he won respect. 
Elected to Congress, he helped secure large 
sums of government money that spurred 
Lowell’s dramatic revival. 

He jostled some. Former city manager 
Bill Taupier remembers the Senator stick- 
ing his nose into everything. “Things had 
to be his way,” says Taupier. But by then 
little could dim the Tsongas luster. He was 
riding high. In Washington he was a mem- 
ber of the Senate’s prestigious Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. In Lowell he was the 
city’s first citizen. 

One September morning in 1983, his 
life stopped in its tracks. Showering, Tson- 
gas discovered a lump in his groin. It was 
diagnosed as lymphoma. Even though that 
kind of cancer is normally responsive to 
treatment. Tsongas decided to leave the 
Senate. 

In 1986 his doctor, Tak Takvorian, pro- 
posed a radical new bone-marrow trans- 
plant. Five percent of his bone marrow was 
withdrawn by needle, purged of cancer 


cells and frozen. Tsongas remembers 
the day his doctor appeared holding 
the good marrow in a test tube. There 
was his life, Tsongas thought, pressed 
into a tube. What if the doctor 
dropped it? The cleansed marrow was 
reintroduced into his body. In an iso- 
lated room at the Dana-Farber Can- 
cer Institute in Boston, Tsongas wait- 
ed six weeks for the result. The 
transplant worked. 

Today Tsongas measures time 
from that September morning in the 
shower. The first day of each month 
he enters the elapsed time into his cal- 
endar. This June he reached 2,804 
days. Doctors say there is little likeli- 
hood the cancer will return. Political- 
ly, the issue is far from settled. 

Free of cancer, his economic 
themes set into a book, Tsongas gath- 
ered his family in the early part of the 
year and told them he wanted to run. No 
other Democrat, he was convinced, would 
risk the unpopular economic argument that 
had to be made, But if a single member of 
his family objected, Tsongas would drop 
the idea. His wife, a vibrant woman with a 
law practice of her own, urged him to do it. 
She would help. His daughters agreed. 

Now Tsongas sits on the long wooden 
porch of his Victorian house in Lowell. At 
ease in a red sports shirt and running 
shoes, he seems oddly disengaged from his 
enormous undertaking. His mind turns to 
the campaign. “Where are the rest of 
them?” he asks about rival Democratic 
candidates. “Here | am, a has-been, all 
alone.” Public argument will help him be- 
come better known. What about the lack of 
political flair? Tsongas is asked. “I have 
obvious problems,” he says. But Tsongas 
does not invest much concern in the dy- 
namics of leadership. He believes politics is 
driven by ideas, not style. Nor do the orga- 
nizational needs of a campaign hold his in- 
terest. Tsongas delegates broadly. With a 
certain satisfaction, he says he doesn’t even 
know the people who are running his state 
campaigns in California or lowa. 

It is late at night, and Tsongas sits alone 
in his living room. His golden retriever, 
Martha, is asleep by the front door. Tson- 
gas is asked if he thinks much about actual- 
ly being President. He answers yes, he has 
even thought about a Vice President and 
certain Cabinet members. Then Tsongas 
stops and makes a point. “I’m not running 
to be President,” he says of his quest. “I’m 
running to spread this message.” 

It is a curious distinction. Somehow 
Tsongas has managed to disconnect ambi- 
tions that have always seemed inseparable. 
For the moment, the message is what really 
matters. Either his ideas are vital to the 
country, Tsongas says, or he will go down 
in flames. Until that becomes clearer, he 
will stay resolved. “I must not do what 
Democrats usually do,” he says, “and bend 
to special interests. I am the message. If I 
bend, I have no message.” = 
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The Right Technology 
At The Right Time. 


Today, business is operating on a tough new agenda. New business 
needs demand new thinking. Sharp Thinking about business 
technology that works the way you work today. 

Sharp Thinking created the first high-resolution VGA notebook 
computer small enough to fit in your briefcase, the powerful Wizard 
Electronic Organizer, the world’s first desktop full-color fax and the 
high-speed Masters Series Copier/Duplicator. 

Satisfying your demand for high-quality products that meet your 
needs has made Sharp copiers number one in customer satisfaction. 
And made Sharp the number one selling fax brand in America. 

Sharp Thinking. It’s built into hundreds of innovative business 
products. It’s behind our comprehensive dealer programs that 
provide your business with total service and support long after your 
purchase. And now the Sharp National Account Program (SNAP) 
offers the same benefits to large businesses. 

To learn what Sharp Thinking can do for your business, 
call 1-800-BE-SHARP. 


FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS” 
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NOT SURPRISINGLY, 


OVER HALF OF OUR 
NEW SALES CAME FROM 


PEOPLE WHO WERE ALREADY SOLD. 








basset Mutual 
Of New York, a 
rather overwhelm- 
ing 70% of ournew 
sales came from 
our existing clients, 
How to webhalti such uniform satisfaction 
with one life insurance company? Might 
we politely suggest that you ask one of our 
clients. Apparently they are less than reti- 
cent about sharing their opinions evi- 
denced by the thousands of policies we've 


sold to people they referred to us. Of course, 


for the sake of brevity and convenience, you 
may just want to continue reading. 


WE'VE EARNED OUR CLIENTS 
148 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED 
DIVIDENDS, AND 54,057 NIGHTS 

OF UNINTERRUPTED SLEEP 


From the time Mutual Of New York sold the 
nation’s first mutual life insurance policy in 





1843, pee Civil War and World Wars, 
depressions, recessions and in times of 
prosperity, Mutual Of New York has return- 
eda dividend. Each year, for 148 consecutive 
years. And most importantly to our current 
clients, for this year as well. 





ALONG HISTORY OF INDUSTRY FIRSTS. 








Our tradition of innovative thinking has 
played a significant role in keeping Mutual 
Of New York a step ahead of history. From 
becoming the first American company to 
return a dividend ona mutual life insurance 
policy, to being first to issue a 
policy toa woman. Later, we 
became the first mutual company 
to offer endowment policies and 
annuities. It’s that kind of 
thinking that continues to pay 
dividends for our clients today. 

In fact, last year at Mutual Of 
New York, our life insurance in force 
increased 8% to $67 billion. Our assets 
under management grew 6% to $23.1 
billion. And our revenues were up 6% to 
$4.6 billion. A lot of dry numbers that add 
up to one remarkable fact: At 148 years of 
age, we're still growing. For more informa- 
tion, callus at 1-800-473- seas 
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POLITICAL SOAP OPERA 


Nation 


Virginia’s Demolition Derby 





Ina row over a secret tape, Robb and Wilder cloud their 
own futures and anger fellow Democrats 





By LAURENCE I. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


hy on earth were Virginia’s two pre- 

mier Democrats squaring off like ri- 
val schoolyard bullies? For one thing, Sen- 
ator Charles Robb and Governor Douglas 
Wilder had resumed their battle for prima- 
cy in the political playground, But in creat- 
ing what Robb called a “demolition der- 
by,” they also damaged their own futures 
and hurt their party on the eve of state leg- 
islative elections. And as leaders with repu- 
tations beyond Virginia, they embarrassed 
their already demoralized 
national party. 

The latest feud between 
Robb and Wilder had its 
origin in a secret tape—os- 
tensibly sent to Robb by an 
anonymous donor—of an 
intercepted cellular-phone 
conversation between 
Wilder and an ally. When 
Wilder denounced the 
eavesdropping caper, a 
transcript of the tape ap- 
peared in two newspapers. 
Robb responded by sus- 
pending three aides, pledg- 
ing an investigation of his 
office and pleading for 
peace talks with Wilder. 

Doubtless one reason 
for Robb’s consternation is NG 


ere) ye 


that some of his advisers Wilder: He showed his rough edge 


had considered the tape a 
potential weapon against Wilder. Instead 
it became a boomerang. The conversation 
was intercepted in October 1988, while 
Wilder was still lieutenant governor and 
Robb was running for the Senate. Though 
allied in most campaigns, the two had also 
skirmished for years. In the taped conver- 
sation, Wilder pronounced Robb “fin- 
ished” because of reports of his presence 
at cocaine parties in Virginia Beach. Talk- 
ing about his own 1989 race for Governor, 
Wilder said, “I don’t want his endorse- 
ment, don’t need his endorsement.” 

Wrong on both counts. Robb won easi- 
ly, and Wilder, ever flexible, used the new 
Senator’s warm words of support in a cam- 
paign commercial. Meanwhile, the unsolic- 
ited tape showed up at Robb’s office. Both 
federal and Virginia statutes prohibit co- 
vert intercepts as well as dissemination of 
their contents. Robb said he viewed the 
tape as “political gossip” rather than a le- 
gal land mine. In any event, he said, he had 
ordered the contents kept secret. 

But in April a new flash point arose be- 
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tween Robb and Wilder. As Nac prepared 
a flimsy documentary on Robb’s private 
behavior, including an alleged dalliance 
with a former Miss Virginia beauty queen, 


the Robb camp accused Wilder's crew of 


complicity in the muckraking. The appar- 
ent strategy was to paint the exposé as re- 
sulting from a political vendetta. Accord- 
ing to two sources familiar with the 
episode, two Robb associates—his press 
secretary, Steven Johnson, and the politi- 
cal director of Robb’s Democratic Senato- 
rial Campaign Committee, Robert Wat- 
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son—briefed a Washington Post reporter 
on the tape’s contents about two months 
ago. But the ground rules prohibited the 
paper's direct use of the information at 
that time. 

What happened next is still unclear, but 
Robb’s people became uneasy about hav- 
ing the tape and destroyed it. A transcript 
survived, however, as did at least one other 
copy of the tape made by the original 
cavesdropper. The Richmond gossip cir- 
cuit became aware of the material, causing 
Wilder, while on a trip to Europe, to break 
the story in a phone interview with the 
Post. It was a shrewd ploy by the Governor, 
moving attention from the content of the 
tape to Robb’s possession of it and por- 
traying Wilder as the “victim” of a crime. 

Johnson considered resigning over the 
incident but was persuaded instead to ac- 
cept a suspension with pay. Watson and 
Robb’s chief of staff, David McCloud, also 
went on paid leave. Meanwhile, Robb 
searched for a lawyer to probe the affair. 

If Robb thought his do-it-yourself inves- 
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tigation would deflect heat, he was mistak- 
en. State attorney general Mary Sue Terry, 
though a Robb ally, asked both the FB1 and 
the Virginia state police to enter the case. 
Richmond Republicans quickly joined the 
fray. G.O.P. staffer Steve Haner announced 
that in 1989 Watson had used the threat of 
| another taped phone conversation to make 
him admit that fellow Republicans were 
paying for a private detective to check out 
Robb’s R. and R, at Virginia Beach. Then 
the state Republican Party asked for an ex- 
panded inquiry into suspected political espi- 
onage by Democrats during the 1985 guber- 
natorial election. 

While the battle still had several rounds 
to go, Wilder was beating Robb on points. 
Once considered a possible presidential 
| candidate and unbeatable for re-election 
| to the Senate, Robb must now worry about 
| survival in Virginia. “He’s sinking faster 


Robb: His potential weapon backfired 


| than Saddam Hussein’s navy,” says politi- 
cal scientist Robert Holsworth of Virginia 
Commonwealth University. 

A few of Wilder’s handlers imagine 
that Robb might be pushed aside, creating 
a Senate vacancy the Governor could fill 
when he leaves the statehouse. Of course 
they only view that as a contingency plan in 
case Wilder's flirtation with presidential 
politics fizzles. But while the Governor's 
tactical skill was on display as he kept Robb 
on the defensive, so was his grating rough 
edge. And so was the rancor that was mani- 
fest in the taped conversation, which hard- 
ly spoke well of his party loyalty, 

Wilder initially deflected pleas from 
other Democrats for a truce, saying that 
Robb was doing all the feuding, but finally 
offered to meet with Robb this week. The 
two have had peace parleys before, re- 
sulting only in temporary truces. In the cur- 
rent tense climate, a tape recording of 
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their conversation would make fascinating 
listening. | —With reporting by Don Winbush/ 
Richmond 
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INTRODUCING 
ATOOTHPASTE 
THAT WILL 
HELP KEEP 
TARTAR 
FROM THE 
FACES 
OF THE EARTH. 


The challenge with tartar is to away the bacterial plaque 
fight it before it even starts to before it can harden into 
harden. New Colgate Tartar ugly tartar. The results: 
Control, with our ex- Teeth that feel as clean as 
clusive tartar-fighting can be. Anda smile that 
booster, does just that could only come from the 
It helps you brush world’s leading toothpaste 


BECAUSE YOUR SMILE WAS MEANT TO LASTALIFETIME: | -- 4 
























AMERICAN NOTES 


Bush: Why is this man smiling? 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


My Brother, 
The Middleman 


The yakuza is Japan's version of 
the Mafia, a shadowy mob 
brotherhood that often oper- 
ates behind a shield of what ap- 
pears to be legitimate business 
fronts. According to Japanese 
press reports, one such business 
is West Tsusho, a Tokyo-based 
real estate firm that has bought 
into two American companies 
with the help of an unusually 
well-placed U.S. middleman: 
Prescott Bush Jr., 68, the Presi 
dent’s elder brother. 

Japanese police have been 
investigating West Tsusho, 
which press reports say is an arm 
of a company controlled by Su 
sumu Ishii, onetime head of Ja- 
pan’s second largest crime syn- 
dicate. Documents filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Com 
mission show that Bush helped 
West Tsusho invest heavily in 
two American firms: Quantum 
Access, a Houston-based soft 
ware company, and Asset Man- 
agement International Financ- 
ing & Settlement, a New York 
City-based firm. 

In return for his services in 
the Asset Management deal, 
Bush reportedly received a 
finder’s fee of $250,000 as well 
as the promise of $250,000 a 
year for three years in consult- 
ing fees. As West Tsusho’s 
criminal connections only re- 
cently came to light, Bush is un- 
likely to have known he was 
fronting for the mob. ” 





THE HOMELESS 


Out of Sight, 
Out of Mind 


Atlanta is promoting itself as 
the vanguard of the New South 
and the site of the 1996 Sum- 
mer Olympics. One flaw in its 
progressive image, however, is 
the thousands of homeless beg- 
gars in its downtown area. Last 
week Mayor Maynard Jackson 
proposed an ordinance to ban 
aggressive panhandling, sleep- 
ing in vacant buildings and 
hanging out in parking lots. Vi 
olators could get 60 days in pris- 
on, a $1,000 fine, or both. 
Critics blasted the measure 
as an attempt to “sanitize” At- 
lanta’s downtown for the bene- 
fit of business and in anticipa- 
tion of the Olympics. “We 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Doing the 
Right Thing 


In an experiment more worthy 
of the Third Reich than the 
Pentagon, the U.S. Navy be- 
tween 1943 and 1946 secretly 
exposed 1,700 men to mustard 
gas and other chemical-warfare 
agents to test the effectiveness 
of protective clothing. Years 
later, when some of the human 
guinea pigs began to suffer 
from serious ailments, the Vet- 
erans Administration turned 
down their disability claims on 








Endangered species: a panhandler at work in downtown Atlanta 


believe this law will be selective- 
ly enforced to restrict certain 
people’s movements, and we 
will fight it,” said Anita Beaty, 
co-director of the Task Force 


prove their conditions were ser- 
vice related, 

Last week, under pressure 
from Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs con- 
ceded that exposure to mus- 
tard gas could indeed cause 
bronchial and lung disorders 
as well as chronic conjunctivi- 
tis and corneal opacities, Offi- 
cials encouraged veterans in- 
volved in the experiments who 
suffer from such illnesses to 
contact the nearest regional 
Office, after which the V.A. 
will belatedly do the right 
thing by offering them com- 
pensatory payments of up to 


the ground that they could not | $1,620 a month. i 
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Five decades later, 
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for the Homeless. But police 





chief Eldrin Bell argued that | 


the ordinance would, in fact, 
protect the homeless from 


GUN CONTROL 
True or False: 
This Is a Test? 


After Detroit passed a city ordi- 


criminals, a 


nance last year requiring hand- | 


gun purchasers to take a four- 
hour, $60 safety course, the 
number of new permits issued 


enthusiasts demanded an easier 
procedure, and that’s just what 
they got. 

Today anyone in Michigan 
who wants to buy a handgun 
must take a 10-item true-or- 
false test, responding to such 
propositions as “You should 
treat every pistol as if it were 
loaded” and “You should al 
ways keep the barrel of a pistol 
pointed in a safe direction.” Just 
in case the questions are too 
tough, the answers are all “true” 
and are printed on the back. 

“Pretending to have a test is 
worse than having no test at 
all,” says Bernie Horn, director 
of state legislation for Handgun 
Control, Inc. “You have to do 
more to get a driver's license.” 
But Kevin Frailey, a member of 
the Basic Pistol Safety Review 
Board, says, “It wasn’t sup- 
posed to stop a person from 
purchasing a firearm.” On the 
contrary: in April and May 
alone, Detroit issued 530 hand- 
gun permits. In all of 1990 it 
gave out 1,908. w 
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AT GM. 


WERE GETTING 
HIGH MARKS 
IN QUALITY 
FROM THE PEOPLE 
WE CARE ABOUT 


Our customers are the people we 
care about most 

So it's very gratifying to learn that 
after thousands of miles of driving, 
95% of our newest customers would 
recommend a Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac or GMC 
Truck toa 
friend.' 

Since 
satisfying 
our cus- 
tomers is 
GM's very 
definition of quality, we take this as a 
sure sign we're delivering it 


QUALITY PAYS 


We've learned over the years that 
the more quality we deliver to our 
customers, the more satisfied they 
become 

That's borne out by the results of 
our national customer satisfaction 
study 
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CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCK 
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MOST” 


In the past six years, as we intro- 
duced more and more new cars and 
trucks redesigned and engineered for 
quality, our customer satisfaction 


Electrical systems. Braking systems 
Emission controls 
And we don't ever plan to 


stop, because the heart of quality is 


Today, 95% of our new owners 
would recommend a GM car 
or truck to a friend. 


steadily increased 

Today, GM has 99 new redesigned 
and engineered models 

That's more than 80% of our cars 
and 50% of our trucks. No wonder 
our customer satisfaction ratings are 
now the highest in our history. 

And this year, we'll bring out 
more new models than Ford, Chrysler 
and Toyota combined 

That's not just new looks 
That's new substance 

Quality from the inside out 

In engines. Transmissions 


continuous improvement 
ENGINES YOU CAN COUNT ON 


Our 3800 V-6 engine balances 
power, emission control and fuel 
economy with technological advances 
such as counter-rotating balanced 
shafts, electronic engine controls and 
sequential-port fuel injection 

Result: No U.S. carmaker builds 
better six-cylinder engines than the 
3800 V-6 offered in many popular 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Buick models 

The 4.9-liter V-8 engine in 











Cadillac is unsurpassed in customer 
satisfaction compared with any Euro 
pean or domestic luxury nameplate 


CLEANER AIR. 


Today, it's not good enough to 
build strong performing engines that 
are reliable and dependable 

Today, they must also be clean 








GM [SWSRERING Sh 


GM continues to work vigorously 
to minimize emissions in all of our 
vehicles 

So it's not surprising that GM has 
the lowest average emissions of all 
Amenican carmakers 

In fact, it takes twenty-five 199] 
GM models to produce the same 
amount of emissions as it took one 
model to produce 21 years ago 

In air quality, it’s clear, GM has 


come ol age 


TRANSMISSIONS 
TOUGH, SMART AND SMOOTH 








If you have to think about your 
transmission, something's wrong 

With GM's automatic transmis- 
sions, there's little to think about 
Millions of drivers have found them to 
be of better quality and more trouble- 
free than all domestics and many 
imports, such as Honda and Mazda 

And GM's state-of-the-art elec 
tronically controlled transmissions 
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have proven to be just as smooth after 
100,000 miles of grueling taxi-fleet 
testing as when they were new 

These electronic wizards monitor 
a dozen different car and atmospheric 
conditions to perform quick, smooth 
shifts with maximum efficiency and 
utmost reliability—whether you're 
driving up snow-packed peaks or 
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through heat-baked deserts 


A SURE START 


The first sign of quality is a sure start 

\s thousands of tests have proved 
our starting power Is 999% sure every 
time you turn the key on your new 
GM car 

So it doesn’t matter if you're in 
Maine or Mexico, in January or June 


Vs | i 
your new GM car or truck will start 


4 SAFE STOP 


We are the only U.S. carmaker to 
design, test and manufacture brakes 

We design and test brakes to high 
standards for lining wear and fade- — 








resistance 
mwners of 199] GM 
cars report fewer problems with their 
brakes than owners of Ford. Chrvsler 
Nissan Mazda or Volvo 

And GM offers more cars and 
trucks with anti-lock brakes as 
standard equipment than any other 
manufacturer in the world 

ALL PICKUPS 
REAR ANTI-LOCK BRAKES 


Today, GM offers an Anti-lock 
Braking System on all new pickups 

In panic stops, this patented GM 
system modulates the braking action 
to stop you fz and help prevent 
your pickup from skidding out of 
hen unloaded 


As a result 
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control 


It's another reason why no 
American full-size pickup truck is 
more problem-free than full-size pick- 
ups from GMC Truck 
VALUE DOWN THE ROAD 
Today, you're probably planning 
to keep your car or truck longer than 
you did in the past 

That makes long-term reliability 
and dependability more important to 
you than ever 

According to thousands of con- 
sumers, no U.S. carmaker has built 
more dependable cars over the past 
five years than GM.! 

In addition, the cars and trucks 
built by General Motors have kept 
more of their original value, on aver 
age, than cars and trucks made by any 
other U.S. maker 


WE CARE ABOUT YOU 
Today, there’s a new commitment 
to quality in everything we do at GM 
It's a genuine caring for you and a 


spirit of teamwork that pervades our 
Yr 





company—from the people who design 
our cars and trucks to the people who 
yourself at a 


build them 
slo uw (er) 
iM'S PARTNERS IN QUA 
Chevrolet 


We invite 
you to see for 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac 
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SOVIET UNION 


Boris Looks 
Westward 


As Yeltsin arrives in the U.S., his landslide win 
creates a dilemma: How to deal with him and 
other leaders who want to bypass Gorbachev? 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


e did not say “Read my lips.” In 

fact, his wording was rather pe- 

destrian. But the substance of 

Boris Yeltsin’s campaign prom- 
ise was quite as bold, and may be every bit 
as difficult to fulfill, as George Bush’s 1988 
vow not to raise taxes. Under his “program 
of immediate economic stabilization” for 
the Russian Federation, said Yeltsin, 
“there will be the beginning of an improve- 
ment in living standards toward the end of 
1992.” In other words, he would not just 
stop but reverse the calamitous economic 
plunge that is the legacy of more than 70 
years of communist mismanagement. And 
he would do it in only a year and a half. 
And while the main levers of economic 
power—to the extent that there are any left 
in the chaotic production-and-distribution 
system—are not in his hands but in those 
of Mikhail Gorbachev. 

The impetuous optimism, however, 
Yeltsin, and it has 
helped make him the first popularly elect- 
ed head of government in Russia’s 1,000- 
year history. The eventual outcome of last 
week’s presidential election was never in 
doubt, but there was some question wheth 
er Yeltsin would win the 50%-plus major 
ity—against five other candidates—neces- 
sary to avoid a runoff. Those doubts 
dissolved almost as soon as voters began 
entering polling places stretching across 
the Russian republic’s eleven time zones. 


LITHUANIA 


Scion of a distinguished 
line of nationalists, 


was quintessential 
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Gorbachev finds 
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musicologist VY TAUTAS 
unbending leader whom 


particularly nettlesome. 


Though the official count of more than 70 
million mostly paper ballots will not be an- 
nounced until late this week, informal tal- 
lies indicated he had won in a landslide 
with about 60% of the vote. 

So now Yeltsin will have to produce re- 
sults rather than just carp about the Krem- 
lin. The future of nascent democracy not 
only in Russia but in many of the other 14 
Soviet republics may ride on his success, 
His demonstrated popularity may boost his 
chances of negotiating with the Kremlin 
and the other republics a new union treaty 
that would give his government greater au 
tonomy. That in turn might increase Yelt- 
sin’s ability to actually create the private- 
property, free-market economy he 
envisions, and to strip away most of the au- 
thority still exercised by Communist Party 
bureaucrats. Even then, however, Yeltsin 
will have to stop relying entirely on his per- 
sonal popularity and begin building a gen 
uine political movement and an efficient 
bureaucracy of his own. 

But before even beginning to tackle 
those problems, Yeltsin prepared for a visit 
to the U.S. that underscored his growing 
clout. He was initially invited by congres 
sional leaders, but once the election re 
turns were in, President Bush lost no time 
asking Yeltsin to drop by the White House 
also as long as he was in town. They plan to 
chat in the Oval Office this Thursday. Si- 
multaneously, some Administration offi- 
cials began hinting that Bush’s twice-post- 
poned summit with Gorbachev may be 
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Alongtime party 
member, the sharp- 
tongued ARNOLD 
RUUTEL faces 
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challenges at home from 
nationalist rivals as he 
struggles with Moscow. 





held off until fall, though others continued 
to say late July. The hang-up is lack of 
progress on a nuclear arms-reduction trea- 
ty that Bush has identified as a precondi 
tion for the summit. 

Coincidental or not, the timing symbol 
ized a foreign policy conundrum. Eager to 
prop up Gorbachev, the Bush Administra- 
tion previously had pretty much ignored 
Yeltsin. Now, the U.S. and other Western 
powers can no longer put off cultivating 
contacts with him and other rising leaders 
of a rapidly decentralizing Soviet Union. 
Yet they must try to do so without alienat- 
ing Gorbachev, who still determines Soviet 
foreign policy. The question of how far to 
go is already causing some dissent in the 
West. British diplomats last week were pri- 
vately but sharply critical of the White 


LATVIA 
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more than 10 years, 


and is willing to move 
gradually to total 
independence. 








GORBUNOVS, who was 
a party functionary for 


believes in moderation 


House invitation to Yeltsin; one called it a 
“needless slap in the face to Gorbachev.” 
The dilemma is likely to worsen, because 
while it is Gorbachev who is pleading for 
tens or even hundreds of billions of dollars in 
economic aid from the West, it is Yeltsin 
who is pushing the sweeping reforms that in 
Western eyes are needed to make any such 
aid effective. That divergence will be point 
ed up at the conclusion of the summit con 
ference of the G-7 (the Group of Seven ma- 
jor industrial financial 
London on July 15-17 
formally invited Gorbachev to meet with 
them immediately afterward. He will then 
make his pitch for massive aid, and the seven 


and powers) in 


lhe group last week 


undoubtedly will press him for assurances of 
fundamental change. They probably will get 
unsatisfactory answers—except in the un 
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Syrian-born linguist 
LEVON TER- 
PETROSSIAN was 
imprisoned in 1988 for 
nationalist activities. He 
has avoided extremism 
in his negotiations with 
Moscow. 
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likely event that they can persuade him to 
adopt Yeltsin's program. 

Yeltsin has promised to resurrect private 
farming On a grand scale, making land avail 
able to every peasant who wants to till his 
own fields rather than toil for a collective or 
State farm. Russia already has a private- 
property law on the books, though Gorba- 
chev gags at endorsing one for the whole So 
viet Union, Yeltsin promises to strengthen it 
and to bring about the “rebirth of entrepre 
neurship,” promoting the formation and ex 
pansion of privately owned companies in 
“any business.” Further, he proposes depar- 
tizatsiya, or departification, meaning that 
the ubiquitous Communist Party commit 
tees should have nothing to do with running 
factories, the army, the KGB or any other 
Russian institution 


MOLDAVIA 


Proud of his peasant 
origins, former 
communist MIRCEA 
SNEGUR has proved to 
be a cautious nationalist 
in handling Moldavia’s 
ethnic squabbles. 
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The landslide winner leaves a polling place 
trailing a horde of press and spectators 


rhis program is so frightening to com 
munist hard-liners as to spur speculation 
some of it inside Yeltsin’s entourage—that 
they might attempt a military coup to pre 
vent anything like it from being carried out 
in Russia or the other republics. Actually, 
though, the greater danger might be that 
Yeltsin will simply be unable to deliver, 
and his failure will sour a disillusioned pop 
ulace not only on him but on democracy it 
self. Yeltsin takes office considerably over 
promised. For example, he has pledged a 
hefty increase in pensions without offering 
any idea of how he proposes to raise the 
money. He runs pretty much a one-man 
show: he has made little attempt to orga 


GEORGIA 


Son of a famed Georgian 
writer, linguist ZVIAD 
GAMSAKHURDIA won 
the first popular 
presidential election in 
the U.S.S.R. His 
extensive powers 
perturb opponents. 
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| nize his legions of admirers into a political 
party, and his staff of advisers and idea 
people, though excellent, is stretched very 
thin. Ironically, in fact, Yeltsin can carry 
out his program only with the cooperation 
of at least part of the very Communist Par- 
ty bureaucracy and central Soviet adminis- 
tration he assails so vigorously. 

Though on paper Yeltsin now has con- 
siderably more legal powers than he did as 
chairman of the Russian parliament, it is 
an open question whether he will be able to 
deploy them. He is heavily dependent on 
the negotiations between Gorbachev's 
central government and nine of the 15 So- 
viet republics for a new treaty replacing the 
one that formed the Soviet Union in 1922. 
In those talks, says Georgi Shakhnazarov, 
an adviser to Gorbachev, “we are encoun- 
tering the same problems the Americans 
faced 200 years ago”—and occasionally 
secking guidance from the same sources. 
At one point, addressing representatives of 
the republics, Gorbachev read excerpts 
from an Alexander Hamilton essay in The 
Federalist Papers to back up his advocacy of 
a federal tax system under which the cen- 
tral government would collect at least 
some revenues directly. He was trying to 
steer them away from proposals, primarily 
from Yeltsin, for a plan in which the repub- 
lics collect all the money and pass on a por- 
tion to the Kremlin. 

The negotiations are making enough 

















progress to give Yeltsin and some others 
hope for a completed draft by next month. 
But that will not solve all problems even if 
it happens. For example, the current draft 
calls for dual administration of defense 
plants, with organization, planning and de- 
sign bureaus under central control and fac- 
tory management within each republic’s 
jurisdiction. That seems less a clear divi- 
sion of authority than a formula for chaotic 
conflict. 


ix of the 15 republics have refused 
even to participate in the negotia- 
tions for a new union treaty, and 
are shaping programs that look 
toward total independence. In the rebel- 
lious Baltics, Estonia is offering, in effect, 
to buy its freedom for $1 billion in hard 
currency delivered to Moscow. Latvia 
plans to introduce its own currency, the lat, 
in the next 12 to 18 months, and has al- 
ready lined up a Dutch company to print 
the banknotes. Lithuania has adopted a 
budget totally separate from the union 
budget. It proposes to keep all taxes and 
revenues collected on its territory and use 
the funds to administer agencies—the In- 
terior Ministry, the public prosecutor's of- 
fice—formerly financed by and run from 
Moscow. 
In the south, Armenia has scheduled a 
referendum on independence for Sept. 21, 
the first step in the five-year process de- 





creed by Moscow for formal secession. 
Meanwhile, though torn by violent ethnic 
clashes, Armenia is ‘actually carrying out 
one of the reforms proposed by Yeltsin. 
The republic has sold 65% of its agricultur- 
al land to private farmers. Georgia and 
Moldavia have been too preoccupied by 
their own ethnic conflicts to do much in the 
way of economic reform, but they have 
made it clear that they also want out of the 
Union—and in a lot less than five years. 
The Baltics, in addition, are making a 
strong pitch for more foreign investment, 
and they may soon be joined by most or all 
of the nine republics that want autonomy 
rather than independence. Article VII of 
the draft union treaty authorizes the re- 
publics to “establish direct diplomatic, 
consular, trade and other ties with foreign 
governments.” Shakhnazarov insists this 
does not mean they can set up their own 
embassies and conduct their own foreign 
policy. But, he says, republics can and 
probably will station representatives at var- 
ious Soviet embassies to deal directly with 
foreign governments about the republics’ 
special interests, Those interests are heavi- 
ly economic; the republics can be expected 
to strike their own trade and investment 
deals with foreign countries and, in partic- 
ular, to angle for a chunk of whatever 
grants, loans or credits the Western powers 
decide to make available to the U.S.S.R. 





That would please some Sovietologists 











Goodbye Lenin, Hello St. Peter 





V ladimir Ilyich Lenin must be turning over in his mausole- 
um. He was never one for personality cults, but to strip his 
name from the city that gave birth to the communist revolu- 
tion is the ultimate repudiation of what he stood for. That is 
precisely what the residents of Leningrad resolved to 
do last week. According to preliminary results of 
a referendum organized by the reformist city 
council, 55% voted to restore the town’s old 
| name of St. Petersburg. 
} Actually, that should be Sankt-Peter- 
burg, which is the Dutch name Peter the 
Great gave the city when he founded it 
in 1703 on a swamp on the shore of the 
Gulf of Finland. Choosing a European 
version of his patron saint’s name to un- 
derscore his cosmopolitan ambitions, 
Peter built the elegant port as a window 
to the West, intending to yank his fusty 
country toward the future. When the Rus- 
sians went to war against Germany in 1914, the 
city’s Teutonic appellation suddenly became po- 
litically incorrect. Emperor Nicholas II’s solution was 
to Russify the name, making it Petrograd. So it remained until 
1924, when Lenin died, prompting the Bolshevik government 
to rechristen the city in his honor. It was there, after all, that 
worker revolts paved the way for the communist uprising. 

The communist establishment adamantly opposes another 



















name swap. Reluctant to rally behind the widely discredited 
Lenin, apparatchiks have focused their argument on the dubi- 
ous notion that a rechristening would dishonor the martyrs of 
the brutal siege of Leningrad, in which the city withstood a 
Nazi blockade for 900 days without falling. Func- 
tionaries also complain that altering the city’s 
name on street signs, documents and official 
insignia would cost 150 million rubles. 
The voters want Lenin excised, none- 
theless, in the well-established Soviet tra- 
dition of exorcising demons of the past 
by rewriting place names. The city of 
Lugansk has flip-flopped titles four 
times: Stalin made it Voroshilovgrad, 
after Marshal Kliment Voroshilov; 
Khrushchev restored the original name 
in his anti-Stalin campaign; his succes- 
sors—deciding that purge had gone too 
far—changed it back to Voroshilovgrad; 
and finally (well, at least for now), the city is 
called Lugansk again. 
Still, Leningraders may not get their wish. The 
Russian parliament must approve the change, and the Su- 
preme Soviet insists that it will have the last word, in this case 
nyet. Come what may, nothing is likely to change the way the 
city’s dwellers refer to their hometown. They have always 
called it, simply and affectionately, Peter. 2 
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who have been arguing for years that the 
West should stop dealing exclusively with 
Gorbachev and the center, which they view 
as declining forces, and cultivate contacts 
with Yeltsin and other republic leaders. 
Some American experts argue in addition 
that aid funneled to the republics would do 
more to promote economic reform and 
democracy than would assistance through 
Moscow's bureaucracy. One idea: set up 
an international superagency to hold all 
money the Western governments put up 
for Soviet economic aid; then have the 
central government, republics, cities and 
enterprises bid for the funds; a multina- 
tional board of experts would weigh their 
claims. 

“It’s a mistake to go through the cen- 
tral government, which has only a 14% ac- 
ceptance rating in its own country,” says 
James Billington, Librarian of Congress 
and a scholar of Soviet affairs. “That tends 
to reinforce precisely the old, essentially 
declining but still strong [Communist] Par- 
ty system.” Alexander Motyl, a Columbia 
University Sovietologist, concurs: “There 
is to much going on in the Soviet Union to 
have a Soviet policy that is essentially a 
Gorbachev policy. It misses the variety, the 
contradictions and the complexity of the 
situation.” 

Such talk sounds foolish to many diplo- 
mats. British experts insist that the West 
must continue to deal primarily with Gor- 
bachev because he still holds the power in 
foreign affairs: Washington can hardly ne- 
gotiate a reduction in nuclear missiles or 
Soviet support for the war against Iraq with 
Yeltsin. Western officials whose prime in- 
terest is stability are afraid that bypassing 
Gorbachev, especially to deal with the six 
breakaway republics, might encourage a 
splitting up of the Soviet Union or even 
civil war, with unpredictable conse- 
quences. Deputy Secretary of State Law- 
rence Eagleburger goes so far as to talk 
about a “situation akin to 1914,” when the 
breakdown of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire into savagely feuding fiefdoms helped 
trigger World War I. 

What is needed is to strike a balance be- 
tween dealing more with Yeltsin and other 
republic leaders on economic affairs while 
continuing to negotiate with Gorbachev on 
foreign policy. That is a tricky job, and there 
is no assurance the West will get it right, but 
Yeltsin has simply put on too much political 
weight to be ignored. In March he could not 
get Secretary of State James Baker, who was 
visiting Moscow, to come to his office for a 
private meeting; Baker did not want to give 
Gorbachev's rival special treatment. Now 
the doors of the White House are about to 
swing open for Yeltsin. Next year who 
knows how much power he will exercise and 
what reception he might deserve? But it 
would be unwise to bet against the man’s po- 
tential—and a horseshoe-pitching session 
between Boris and George at Camp David. 

—Reported by David Aikman and John Kohan/ 
Moscow and Christopher Ogden/Washington 
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The Price of Freedom 


VILNIUS. While Russia was electing its first real President, the Baltic republics 
were going about their own democratic business. In Estonia, four anticommunist 
parties pushed for legislation to break up collective farms and convert them into 
private plots. In Latvia, parliamentarians vigorously debated emergency health 
care for local soldiers who helped clean up the Chernobyl disaster five years ago. In 
Lithuania, the Supreme Council passed a new social-welfare bill that will require 
raising taxes. 

The Balts’ strategy is to achieve sovereignty in increments. They have al- 
ready established their own border posts and invited Western economists to ad- 
vise them on how to set up their own banks. They are trying to introduce their 
own systems of insurance and taxation as well as their own postage stamps and 
passports. Two weeks ago, the three Baltic governments called on the KGB to 
abolish its branch offices in the republics. Last week the three Presidents an- 
nounced their intention to sign an international treaty curbing the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. They were 
putting the Soviet Union 
on notice that it must 
someday remove its nukes 
from their territory. 

Sooner or later, howev- 
er, the Balts need the 
Kremlin's acquiescence to 
be truly independent. For 
that they are counting on a 
combination of pressures 
from inside and outside 
the U.S.S.R. 

Most Balts were root- 
ing for Boris Yeltsin to win 
the Russian presidency. 
“During Yeltsin’s cam- 
paign he backed our 
cause,” says Marju Lauris- 
tin, head of the Estonian Social Democratic Party. “However, he was severely at- 
tacked for doing so, and even with his new mandate, there will continue to be politi- 
cal forces hostile to us.” 

Mavriks Vulfsons, chairman of the foreign affairs committee of the Latvian 
parliament, agrees that Yeltsin’s victory is a “glimmer of hope,” but he warns: 
“Hard-line imperialists have lost a battle, not the war.” 

Vulfsons believes that Gorbachev is still indispensable as President of the 
U.S.S.R. “Gorbachev is a brilliant tactician,” he says. “Only he can keep control 
over the dark underside of Russian nationalism, particularly in its colonialist 
form.” 

That force erupted on two bloody Sundays in January, when Black Beret special 
forces and other Soviet units killed at least 18 people in Vilnius and Riga. Last Fri- 
day, Black Berets burned a Lithuanian customs post on the Latvian border and se- 
verely beat an unarmed guard. The entrances to official buildings throughout the 
Baltics are barricaded with concrete slabs, some decorated with patriotic murals. 
Now Moscow is threatening to impose economic sanctions on any republic that se- 
cedes, and the general staff of the armed forces is insisting that the Baltic govern- 
ments pay “financial compensation” for any of their citizens who resist the draft. 

Ironically, this may turn out to be good news. By demanding that the Balts fork 
over what amounts to reparations for living under Sovict occupation for 51 years, 
Moscow seems to have conceded the principle of freedom and opened the bidding 
on its price. “We are ready to start negotiations any time,” says Lithuanian Vice 
President Ceslovas Stankevicius. 

Gorbachev will be in London next month, hat in hand, appealing for aid from 
the major industrialized democracies. If the leaders there oblige him with any mon- 
ey at all, they should make clear they are underwriting not just the future of reform 
inside the U.S.S.R. but the right of the Balts to leave without being mugged on their 
way out the door. Call it ransom—but it would be worth it. & 
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Black Berets training in Riga: the Kremlin’s enforcers 
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WHY IS IT THAT 
- WHILE PEOPLE ARE BUYING 
FEWER CARS THESE DAYS 
BUICK IS SELLING 
MORE CARS THESE DAYS? 
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PERHAPS PEOPLE ARE SOLD 
ON BUICK QUALITY 


What's behind the continued success of Buick? 

The answer, of course, is Buick quality. America 

| is turning to Buick for automobiles that offer 
reliability, durability, safety and value. It’s turning to 

the quality of the Regal Gran Sport, a sedan that 

Car and Driver suggested Buick “should have 

named . . . the Revelation.” And it's turning to 


the quality of our Park Avenue Ultra, a car that 


BUC weet 





recently received the coveted “MotorWeek” Driver's 
Choice Award as the best luxury car of the year. In 
fact, for the first eight months of the model year, 
Buick has the largest increase in sales volume and 
market share of any carline — foreign or domestic. 


Which leads us to another good question: isn’t 


\ 





it about time you visited your Buick dealer 


for a test drive? 
», America @) 
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The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 





NICARAGUA 


Keeping It All in the Family 





President Chamorro 





promised to run an open government, but cronyism and 


dealings by her son-in-law (and chief adviser) have muddied that pledge 





By JOHN MOODY MANAGUA 





ith his owlish gaze, lithe step and 
limber tongue, Antonio Lacayo 
Oyanguren looks and acts like 
the Jesuit-trained postgraduate of M.LT. 
that he is. For most of his 45 years, he has 
labored in profitable obscurity. During 
nearly 11 years of rule by the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front, Lacayo, the son 
of one wealthy family who married into an- 
other, tended to business, leaving Nicara- 
gua’s treacherous politics to others. 
He could no longer maintain that low 





Chamorro: a question of appearances 


profile after his mother-in-law, Violeta Bar- 
rios de Chamorro, defeated the Sandinistas 
and became President of Nicaragua in April 
1990. Lacayo, who served as Chamorro’s 
campaign director, immediately began 
shaping the new administration; according 
to insiders, he picked the President’s Cabi- 
net and made the controversial decision to 





retain Sandinista General Humberto Orte- | 
ga Saavedra as head of the armed forces. La- 
cayo’s official title is Minister of the Presi- 
dency, but some feel he might as well be 
called Mr. Presidency. “Dona Violeta con- 
ferred absolute power on Antonio from the 
beginning,” says a longtime family friend. 
“He’s running the country.” 

Lacayo toils 14 hours a day in an office 
that would be used by Vice President Vir- 
gilio Godoy Reyes if he and Chamorro 
were on better terms. Until this month, La- 
cayo’s sister Silvia was the country’s trea- | 
Surer, and her husband Alfredo César | 
Aguirre is president of the National As- 
sembly. Lacayo’s cousin heads the Central 
Bank, and all three national newspapers 
are directed by Chamorros, including the 
pro-government La Prensa, where La- 
cayo’s wife Cristiana is president. During a 
two-hour interview, Lacayo bristled at the 
Suggestion that he and his family wield in- 
ordinate power. “We are still in an emer- 
gency,” he says. “To compare the form of | 
government we have in Nicaragua with the 
U.S., or Costa Rica, or Switzerland, which 
have traditions of democracy, is infantile.” 

But Lacayo presides over an insiders’ 
network that mocks Chamorro’s vows 
to run a “transparent” administration, 
Last November the government ordered 
400,000 new passports, claiming that the 
old documents were no longer any good 
because the Sandinistas, in their final 
months of power, had issued Papers to 
non-Nicaraguans with no right to citizen- 
ship. Under Nicaraguan law, the printing 
contract, worth more than $1 million, 


Gracsa cooking-oil company, below, in 
Managua; Antonio Lacayo, right 


should have been open for public bidding. 
It was not. Although at least one other 
company made an unsolicited offer to do 
the job more cheaply, the contract was 
awarded to Continental Trading, which is a 
subsidiary of OCAL, a company owned by 
distant relatives of Lacayo’s. The deal was 
approved by the Minister of Finance, who 
once served OCAL as an adviser. Lacayo 
insists there is nothing wrong with using 
business contacts to get fast results. “This 
government is composed of businessmen,” 
he says. “We're used to the working meth- 
ods of the private sector.” 
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Welfare Minister Silviano Matamoros, 
an optician, last year closed two state-run 
shops that made eyeglasses for the poor, 
and sold their inventory to a private 
optical-supply company—his. The control- 
ler general cleared Matamoros, who paid 
fair market prices, of wrongdoing, but the 
minister at the very least had an inside 
| track on purchasing the spectacles. 

Lacayo’s own business ventures suggest 
a possible conflict of interest, although he 
has never been accused officially of impro- 
priety. Gracsa, a company of which he is a 
stockholder and former general manager, 
is part of a cartel of cooking-oil companies 
that benefited from foreign donations of 
cooking oil last year. The government sold 
the oil to the firms at below market price; 
they turned around and sold it to consum- 
ers for nearly twice what they had paid. 
While admitting the companies turned a 
handsome profit, Alfredo Marin, Gracsa’s 
general manager, maintains, “The govern- 
ment has done nothing, nothing, nothing, 
for this company.” 

In 1989 Lacayo bought a stake in San 
Felipe, a failing state-run chicken farm. 
Since then it has made a remarkable come- 
back. Marin, who also sits on its board of 
directors, predicts that San Felipe will be 
the country’s No. | chicken producer in 
three years. 





Lacayo attributes his success in busi- 
ness to financial acumen and patriotism 
during the Sandinista regime. Says he: 
“Everyone said that to invest in Nicaragua 
meant supporting the Sandinistas. I be- 
lieved that it would lead to victory against 
the Sandinistas. So I opted to invest.” 

Competitors remain skeptical. Ob- 
serves Octavio Alvarado, president of the 
Association of Aviculture: “All private 
producers fear competition from business- 
es protected by the government. It doesn’t 
look right that members of the government 


| also have business interests.” Guillermo 


Arostegui, vice president of Gracsa’s main 
competitor, the Numar Group, is in agree- 
ment: “It’s obvious Lacayo has an advan- 
tage. He used to run Gracsa; now he runs 
the country.” 


icaraguans agree that Chamorro— 
guided by Lacayo—has kept her 
two central campaign pledges: to 


end the nine-year conflict between the 
Sandinista army and the U.S.-backed con- 
tras, and to eliminate the military draft. 
Her administration is also slowly repairing 
the economic meltdown produced by San- 
dinista mismanagement, the war and a 
U.S. embargo on trade that was lifted only 
last year. 

But to win peace with the Sandinistas, 





Lacayo has dealt with them very gingerly, 
opening him up to another set of criticisms 
and splintering the 14-party coalition that 
supported Chamorro’s candidacy. Francis- 
co Mayorga, who served as Central Bank 
president, resigned last October after 
stormy clashes with Lacayo. Says he: “An- 
tonio can’t make any decision without the 
acquiescence of the Sandinistas.” 

The brashest critic of the administra- 
tion’s soft policy on the Sandinistas is its 
own Vice President. Godoy remains out- 
raged that General Ortega held on to his 
army post and has repeatedly called Cha- 
morro and Lacayo “prisoners of the mili- 
tary.” Lacayo pounces on such overheated 
rhetoric. “How much accommodation with 
the Sandinistas is too much?” he asks. “If 
we're too generous, that’s better than not 
being generous enough. The gains we've 
made by negotiating with the Sandinistas 
are enormous. For a start, we're not killing 
each other anymore.” 

That argument may temporarily as- 
suage war-scarred Nicaraguans, who yearn 
for prosperity and peace. But investing a 
single unelected official—even one as able 
as Lacayo—with so much authority is con- 
trary to the spirit of democracy, and calls 
to mind Lord Acton’s theorem about the 
corrosive effect of absolute power. —With 
reporting by Jan Howard/Managua 











The Sandinistas’ Greedy Goodbye 


hatever the shortcomings of the Chamorro government, 
they pale in comparison with the Sandinistas’ shameless 








pillaging of the country during the two months between their 
electoral defeat and the day Violeta Barrios de Chamorro 
took the helm. Nicaraguans refer to those rapacious weeks as 
“la pifiata,” after the papier-maché animals that children 
whack with a stick so they can plunder the candy stuffed inside. 

While estimates of the booty go as high as $700 million, the 
full extent of Sandinista looting will never be known. By order 
of the outgoing government, Central Bank, Treasury and 
comptroller records from February to April 1990 were de- 
stroyed. But TIME has obtained partial documentation of their 
greedy goodbye to power. 

Former President Daniel Ortega Saavedra, who the morn- 
ing after his defeat proclaimed, “We were born poor, and we'll 
be satisfied to die poor,” had a last-minute change of heart. In 
April the President’s office ordered the withdrawal of 
$3.6 million in U.S. currency from the Central Bank, plus the 
equivalent of $5 million more in Nicaraguan cordobas. Fran- 
cisco Mayorga, who, as Chamorro’s first Central Bank presi- 
dent, inherited the mess that the Sandinistas left behind, esti- 
mates that a total of $24 million was looted from the bank. 

Ortega is still living in a house seized from Jaime Morales 
Carazo and valued at $950,000, including antiques and an art 
collection. Last April Ortega paid a token $2,500 to the for- 
mer Sandinista government for the deed to the house, which is 
protected from prying eyes by a high wall decorated with fes- 
tive murals. Other top Sandinistas also retired in style. Miguel 
D’Escoto, the rotund priest and ex-Foreign Minister, paid 
only $13,000 for one of the capital’s plushest mansions. 

In the countryside the Sandinistas grabbed ranches and 
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The walls of Ortega’s house: a bargain at $2,500 


farms. Wilfredo Lopez Palma, an assembly deputy, took 2,650 
acres in the department of Rivas. Luis Felipe Pérez, the Sandi- 
nista mayor of the city of Leén, acquired a 600-acre farm. 
Mario Hurtado Jiménez, who headed the state Corporation of 
Aviculture, leased a chicken farm to himself on easy-to-pay 
terms. His rent: 500 dozen eggs a month. 

State-owned enterprises became private overnight, with for- 
mer Sandinista Cabinet ministers and army officers listed as ex- 
ecutives. Chamorro’s government is attempting to evict Ortega 
and a handful of other Sandinista squatters from their mansions. 
But for the most part, it has decided to ignore “la pifiata.”’ Says 
Antonio Lacayo, Chamorro’s right-hand man: “In this country, 
political reality has more weight than the law.” ws 
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One World 
One Olympic Games Fax Network 


In the spirit of human accomplishment that embodies the Olympic Games, Ricoh has created 
the first Olympic Games fax network to link all the National Olympic Committees from around the world. 
This same spirit has driven Ricoh to build the world’s most popular line of fax machines. From our PF-1 portable fax, which is in 
the Guinness Book of Records* as the world’s smallest portable fax machine, to our broad line of plain paper fax machines. 
Ricoh offers our best wishes to all the Olympic athletes as they strive for success in 1992. 
To spur your company’s success, call 1-800-63-RICOH ext. 1297 and put the fax machines used by 
more people around the world on your team. 
Worldwide Facsimile Sponsor 
1982 Olympic Games 


| Where Imagination Becomes Reality Q 
* As certified by the Guinness Book of Records 36 usc 300 
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AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: 


THE TWO FACES OF JAPAN 


apan is often called an economic superpower, and there are 

many statistics to prove it. The per capita income is one of 

the highest in the world, and the nation’s per capita assets 
are three times those of the United States and four times those 
of Great Britain. Japan's trade balance Stays solidly in the black. 
In automobiles, electronics and other fields, the country has 
unmatched international competitiveness. The personal savings 
rate, though declining, is still 14% of income, the top in the 
world. 

Viewed as a whole, however, Japanese society is not very 
efficient, Although the real per capita income is about the same 
as in the US. or the former West Germany, Japanese employees 
must work an average of 2,160 hours to earn that income: Ameri- 
cans work only 1,980 hours, and West Germans a mere 1,640 
hours. For Japanese to obtain the same real income, they must 
work some 10% more than Americans and 30% more than West 
Germans. 

Japan is often said to be advanced technologically, with more 
industrial robots and office automation equipment than any 
other country. Facsimile machines and word processors have 
spread even to the home, and most elementary school children 
have their own home video games, The railway and telecom- 
munication systems are both fast and accurate. 

Japan has universal education and a high-quality labor force. 
Aside from the handicapped, the entire population can read, 
write and calculate. Over 94% of all children enter high school, 
and some 40% go on to college. In fact, if we include those 
who study in educational institutions that would be considered 
colleges in the U.S., over half of all high school graduates receive 
some advanced education. In the workplace, Japanese are 
loyal employees, working hard with few labor disputes. Almost 
all workers desire greater growth and pri ysperity for their 
companies. 

Japanese corporate managers work hard to keep their com- 
panies going, and they invest heavily in their own businesses. 
Few stockholders complain about low dividends, since the stock- 
holders themselves are interested less in this year’s return than 
in the long-term growth of the company. 

There is no doubt that these social and economic conditions 
have combined to increase Japan’s industrial production and raise 
the international competitiveness of its industrial products, 
Nevertheless, the lower efficiency of Japan's society compared 
with that of the U.S. or the former West Germany points to the 
existence of extensive waste. 

The efficiency of Japan's distribution industry is poor. Con- 
Struction costs are high. It now costs much more to edit a maga- 
zine or implement surveys or designs in Japan than in other 
countries. In other words, despite Japan's top-level productiv- 


By Taichi Sakaiya 


ity and competitiveness in standardized mass-produced indus- 
trial products such as automobiles and electronic goods, the 
country has become an industrial monoculture with only medi- 
ocre efficiency in other fields. 


A Society Created for Standardized Mass Production 


What caused this huge gap between Japan's unquestioned 
Superiority in standardized mass-production industries and its 
poor performance in other fields? Much of the answer lies in 
the country’s geography and traditions, as well as in its govern- 
mental policies since the Meiji Restoration over 120 years ago. 

For centuries Japan had been a peaceful rice-farming nation 
with little experience in external wars, so it had almost no con- 
ception of crisis management as a way of preparing for wars 
or natural disasters. As a result, Japanese organizations empha- 
sized harmony and disliked strong individuality or leadership. 

When Japan entered onto the path of modernization over 120 
years ago, it adopted technology and methods of organization 
from Europe and North America. Detailed knowledge obtained 
from foreign countries was more important than individuality 
or creativity. This was the foundation for Japan's intensive 
effort over the past half-century to build a society that would 
be suitable for standardized mass-production industries. 

The first step in creating such a society was to establish stan 
dards for products and facilities of all types. The purpose was 
both to make possible standardized mass production and to 
secure markets for mass-produced goods. The second step was 
to set up school districts for elementary and junior high schools 
in each residential area, thus teaching the same knowledge, skills 
and sense of order to everyone throughout the country. This 
would enable any citizen to work in the country’s standardized 
mass production. 

The third step was to form industrial organizations for every 
area of industry. These groups, run from their headquarters in 
Tokyo by retired government officials, were intended both to 
implement thorough standardized mass production and to cre- 
ate harmony within their industries in order to prevent exces- 
Sive competition. The organizations concentrated all sources of 
information in Tokyo in order to provide the same information 
nationwide and to make possible the distribution of identical 
Standardized products throughout the country. 

This policy began in the 1940s, but it only acquired the strong 
Support of the Japanese people in the years after the war, espe- 
cially during the 1960s. Japan thus evolved into an “ideal 
industrial society" for standardized mass production, while at 
the same time becoming a society weak in both individuality 
and creativity. The period of rapid economic growth beginning 
around 1955 gave birth to the customs of lifetime employment 
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Bridging the U.S.-Japan 


Discussion on Japan- U.S. relations 
between Kazuo Ogura, Director- 
General of the Cultural Affairs 
Department, Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and Kazutami 
Yamazaki, Senior Staff Writer in 
the Economic News Department, 
Editorial Bureau, of The Nihon 
Keizai Shimbun. 


Q: Do you feel that there is a 
credibility gap between the U.S. and 
Japan? Recent polls suggest that the 
two countries don't necessarily see 
each other as being dependable 
allies. What can be done to rebuild 
or establish trust between the two 
countries? 


Ogura: Perhaps it would be better to 
use the expression “perception gap.” 
There is a gap between reality and 
expectation. 

For instance, the Japanese people 
have a certain image of the United 
States. The U.S. symbolizes an ideal 
for them, and they consider it to be a 
great country. In economic terms, 
the Japanese people want the U.S. to 
be revitalized, so they have high 
expectations regarding it. In reality, 
the United States has problems with 
the economy and the budget deficit. 
The Japanese feel Americans should 
adopt a more open attitude toward 
foreign investment. We think the 
U.S. should introduce the metric 
system as well. These issues have 
been discussed in the SII talks, but in 
past SII discussions we haven't seen 
much improvement on the U.S. side. 
There was some, of course, but not 
enough. Considering these factors, 
the Japanese cannot but doubt the 
seriousness of the U.S. 

On the other hand, the U.S. has 
certain expectations of Japan, but 
the way Japan responds to those 
expectations is either slow or inade- 
quate. So Japan must take on its 
role in the international arena and 
respond fully to Americans’ and the 
world’s expectations. Both Japan 
and the U.S. should make efforts to 
bridge these gaps. 


Yamazaki: Basically, | agree with 


what you say regarding this credi- 
bility or perception gap. For 
instance, The Nihon Keizai Shimbun 
recently conducted a poll which 
found that 45% of Americans believe 
they can trust Japan while 45% 
believe they cannot. But to use the 
term “credibility gap” may cause 
some misunderstanding, since rela- 
tions between the U.S. and Japan 
are basically healthy. I think it’s 
more a question of the perception, or 
“image gap,” widening. For instance, 
from the summer of 1989 until last 
summer I was a Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard University. During this 
time, the Berlin Wall collapsed and 
relations with the Eastern bloc 
countries changed drastically. I felt 
then that the image of Japan held by 
Americans was worsening. The U.S.- 
Japan relationship changed greatly. 

This has come at a time when 
Americans are becoming fearful 
about their economic prospects. It is 
clear that because of the recent high- 
profile Japanese investments in the 
U.S., Americans have developed an 
uncomfortable feeling toward the 
Japanese, mainly because Japanese 
investments in the U.S. have shifted 
to buying up “community-related 
assets” like hotels, golf courses, houses 
and so on. 

Another reason for the perception 


Perception Gap 





The interviewer listens as Yamazaki (left) 
and Ogura (right) converse over a Tuesday- 


morning breakfast at the Imperial Hotel. 
gap is that Americans are not sure 
what Japan stands for. This image of 
Japan existed long before the Gulf 
War, but it was strengthened during 
that war. Will Japan be willing to 
fight for liberty and freedom? This is 
the most fundamental question. 

Meanwhile, Japan’s image of 
America is not very good either. 
Because of trade pressure from the 
U.S., the Japanese people are 
frustrated and developing uneasy 
feelings toward Americans. 

There are good aspects in the 
U.S.-Japan relationship—for 
example, sister-city ties and indus- 
trial cooperation. On a personal 
level, communication is very active. 
So there are definitely some positive 
aspects to the bilateral relationship, 
but these are being damaged by the 
image gap. If you really want to 
change or improve your image, you 
have to change your reality first. 
Thus, there are many things both the 
U.S. and Japan should do. 


Ogura: | think we have to distin- 
guish between two problems. One is 
Japan-U.S. economic relations and 
the other is the political gap. When 
I said that there is a gap between 








perception and reality, I had the 
political aspect in mind. In strictly 
financial and economic terms, 
relations between Japan and the U.S. 
are deepening. But in human terms, 
there’s not much interdependence; 
that part of the relationship is 
lagging behind. So there is a gap. 

I am not as pessimistic as Mr. 
Yamazaki, but I think that this 
human, or political, factor has to be 
improved. 

The Japanese people have feelings 
of goodwill and respect toward 
Americans, but the Americans’ per- 
ception of Japan is worsening. In 
most other countries anti- American- 
ism is a political factor, but not in 
Japan. | think in this respect the 
Japanese are mature. But it will be a 
critical problem if this warm feeling 
toward America erodes. 

Still, I think the American per- 
ception of Japan can be changed 
through the efforts of both sides. 





ae ie 
Kazuo Ogura 


Q: Switching the discussion to 
America itself: In the wake of both 
the cold war and the Gulf War, 

what role should the U.S. play in the 
world? Should it be a global police- 
man, the enforcer of the new world 
order? 


Yamazaki: Now that the U.S. has 
demonstrated its very strong leader- 
ship, in general terms I think that 
many people in Japan expect the 
U.S. to play a more positive role in 
disarmament. 

One result of the Gulf War is that 
America’s confidence in its tech- 
nology has recovered to a consi- 
derable extent. Secondly, the U.S. 
showed clear moral and political 
leadership. Liberty, justice, civil 
rights and independence of nations— 


the U.S. will protect these, even at 
the cost of its people’s lives. Thirdly, 
if we look at the way Americans 
fought the Gulf War, we will see that 
they did so with the assistance of 
many other countries militarily and 
financially. So the present state of 
the world is not Pax Americana in 
the strict sense of the word. 


Q: How does Japan fit into the new 
international security system? 


Ogura: Over the long-term, there 
will be various roles for Japan to 
play. At the moment, Japan can 
make a major contribution by pro- 
tecting the natural environment. In 
terms of the human environment, 
our country should make efforts to 
help solve problems such as drug use 
and terrorism. And Japan should aid 
democratization in areas such as 
Eastern Europe, Asia and Central 
and South America. Japan can also 
make international contributions in 
terms of disarmament, as well as 
help with disaster relief and refugee 
problems. Security means more than 
sending troops—it also means 
helping to remove the causes of war. 


Yamazaki: Security should be con- 
sidered in a very broad sense. I basi- 
cally agree with you, but I'd like to 
add one more thing. In this post- 
cold war era, this post-Gulf War 
era, it is time, according to President 
Bush, to set up a new world order. 
This new world order is to be 
established with the cooperation of 
all countries, but nobody really has a 
clear concept of it. So how can 
Japan play a role in creating this 
concept? I think that one way to 
change the image of Japan is 
through helping to establish a clear 
vision of this new world order. 


Ogura: The U.S. and Japan should 
cooperate in expanding the human 

frontier, for instance in space tech- 

nology. In this Japan and the U.S. 

would be excellent partners. 


Yamazaki: About a year ago 

a Liberal Democratic Party 
delegation went to Washington, 
D.C., and held a discussion with 
members of Congress. In the 
discussion, the LDP members said, 
“You Americans keep telling us what 
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to do, and because of this the 
Japanese are developing a strong 
antipathy toward America. You 
should stop criticizing Japan so.” 
Hearing this, the American congres- 
sional leaders responded, “What 
we're saying is that when you Japa- 
nese eat Japanese food, you use chop- 
sticks, but when you eat Western 
food, you use a knife and fork.” This 
has many contextual implications. 
American representatives say that 
they want a level playing field, that 
Japan should adopt American 
manners and rules in dealing with 
the U.S. But the Japanese are not 
used to this, so Americans are 
frustrated. 

Japan should observe America’s 
good points: tolerance, human 
rights, helping the weak—these 
virtues of American society can be 
learned by Japan. By the same 
token, Americans should perhaps 
learn from the Japanese about dili- 
gence and aesthetic sense. There has 
already been a great deal of interest 
in Japanese management. 





Kazutami Yamazaki 


Ogura: To mention another point, 
what Japan thinks is not clear. After 
all, there is no consensus regarding 
Japan’s direction. If we can establish 
one clear path for the country, 
though some Americans may oppose 
it, at least they will understand that 
we know where we are going. 

Japan also needs to be more 
mature politically. In the past the 
U.S. was very tolerant about 
manifestations of anti-Americanism 
in Japan, and now Japan must show 
that it can take the same sort of 
criticism in stride. 





—Steve McClure, Tokyo 


























and the seniority system. In the workplace, this led to an 
emphasis on personnel who were hardworking, stubborn 
and cooperative. Individuality and Creativity were set aside. 
These policies were the origin of the Japanese style of 
management. 

As a consequence, Japan was transformed into a society that 
was extremely efficient at standardized mass production but 
hindered by inefficient regulations and personal networks in 
other fields. 

The business organizations that have created this standardized 
mass production are skilled at group harmony and at dividing 
up their spheres of influence. Japan is therefore well suited for 
growth in a stable environment, The country can handle small 
changes smoothly. However, the corporate spirit that tends to 
exclude strong leadership and creativity has difficulty dealing 
with large changes. And large changes are just what the 1990s 
have in store. 


The 1990s: Time for a New World Order 


The world is entering a period of transformation. For more 
than four decades after the end of World War II, the interna- 
tional system was based on the cold war between East and West. 
This system had two subsystems: the separate world orders 
for East and West. 

For the Eastern socialist bloc, its world order meant a central 
military command structure implemented through the Warsaw 
Pact, restrictions on political sovereignty that prevented 
countries from leaving the socialist framework, and socialist 
economies organized around COMECON. On the other side, 
the West's world order meant the American nuclear umbrella 
militarily, parliamentary democracy politically, and free 
trade and multilateral settlements provided by GATT and IMF 
economically. 

A member of the Western camp ever since the end of World 
War II, Japan has achieved extensive economic growth thanks 
to its skillful use of the West's world order, As Japanese compa- 
nies expanded their standardized mass production, they bene- 
fited greatly from the West's economic order as well (that is, 
free trade and multilateral settlements). 

However, the fall of the Berlin Wall in November 1989 brought 
an end to the cold war. The international structure underwent 
fundamental changes. That vital subsystem—the world order— 
had no choice but to be transformed. In the military field, the 
formation of multinational forces to fight in the Persian Gulf 
Was an important step towards the creation of a new world order. 

But even more important is the reorganization of the world's 
economic order. The West's victory in the cold war was a wel- 
come event for Japan, but the new world that is being born will 
not be a simple one. 

The countries of the East that have opened up thanks to the 
end of the cold war now suffer from shortages of capital and 
commodities, and the destruction of their natural environments 
poses a serious threat. The Soviet Union and other countries 
of Eastern Europe are confronting the possibility of political 
turmoil and the efflux of huge numbers of refugees. 

But an even more serious problem is likely to be the grow- 
ing gap between North and South. As a worldwide shortage of 
capital cuts the flow of investment to developing countries, 
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problems of desertification and expanding population in those 
areas become ever more serious. During the 1960s, the earth's 
population was said to be 800 million rich people and 2.4 bil- 
lion poor; by the year 2000, this could become 800 million rich 
and 6.4 billion poor. If nothing is done, the East-West confron- 
tation will be replaced by increasing enmity between North 
and South. 


For a Comprehensive Viewpoint and Systematic Action 


Companies must plan their actions from a viewpoint that 
considers how the world will be organized and what the 
future world order will be. This problem transcends humane 
assistance and cultural exchanges. Each firm must consider what 
kind of world order or international environment would benefit 
that company and take systematic action from a comprehen- 
sive viewpoint to create the desired world, 

Until now, both government and business in Japan have 
concentrated on skillfully using the international system and 
world order that were built by other countries. They did not 
consider that Japan's behavior might have an influence on the 
world. Instead, they concentrated only on taking the good points 
from overseas and dealing with individual problems as they 
arose, 

As an economic superpower, though, Japan is now bound to 
have a strong influence on the rebuilding of the international 
system and world order whether it wants to or not. The 
country can no longer pick and choose, such as demanding free 
trade in one area and embracing protectionism in another. 
Japanese protection of one industry contributes to the spread 
of protectionism throughout the world. Japan can no longer 
give lip service to freedom while strengthening restrictions 
On action. Japan's failure to take action has been the result of 
its lack of real influence on world affairs. 

With Japanese companies extending their influence around 
the globe, they must examine the world from a comprehensive 
viewpoint and endeavor to act systematically and consistently, 





Mr. Sakatya began work at the Ministry of International Trade and 
industry after &raduating with a degree in economics JSrom Tokyo 
University, At MITI be was involved in the Japan Exposition, the 
Okinawa Ocean Exposition and the Sunshine Plan. Since retiring 
from the Ministry in 1978, Mr. Sakaiya bas been active as a writer 
and lecturer. His many books and translations include Yudan (Negli- 
gence), Dankai no Sedai (The Baby-Boomer Generation) and Shinto 
Kensetsu (Building a New Capital). 
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INTERNATIONALISM BRIDGES THE GAP 


BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Santa Barbara produced the first in a long series of 

documentary films. Called “People and Productivity; We 
Learn from Japan,” it discussed the success of three different 
manufacturing operations in the United States. The first had been 
an American-owned electronics plant, and now was a newly 
acquired subsidiary of a Japanese electronics firm. The second 
was a newly established Japanese automotive factory in the 
Midwest—almost the first one to appear in the United States, 
The third involved the use of “Japanese style” manufacturing 
methods in an American plant in Massachusetts, the heart of 
the traditional “rust belt” in the Northeast. 

The film was an instant success. For the last ten years, we have 
had repeated requests for it from American businesses, business 
schools, universities and labor unions, all of them eager to see 
exactly what was behind all the talk about “just in time” 
methods, “quality circles" and the like. Since that film came out, 
American knowledge of such “Japanese style” methods has vast- 
ly increased. The number of Japanese corporations with Ameri- 
can plants and American employees has also escalated. It is no 
longer an oddity to find American machinists, draftsmen and 
executives working for Japanese businesses. 

In the process, everybody has learned a great deal. Japanese 
businesses have learned how American employees perform, 
what they will accept, what they will not accept, and the pos- 
sibility of dealing with American labor unions rather than try- 
ing to circumvent them. Japanese businesses in the US. have 
made numerous concessions to American ideas on efficiency 
and production, not to mention American insistence on such 
matters as equal-opportunity employment, which is unknown 
in Japan's ethnically homogenous society. Americans have 
learned from the Japanese dedication to quality and perfor- 
mance, and from the sense of solidarity that Japanese busi- 
nesses ideally try to instill in their workers. It took a long time, 
however, before people on either side of the ocean could 
accept the ideas and, on occasion, the deeply rooted prejudices 
of people on the other side. 

When I read about the strains put on the Japanese-American 
relationship, and all the talk of government confrontation, I can't 
help reviewing the last ten years to see how well our partner- 
ship has stood the test of time. I am impressed by the tremen- 
dous accomplishments both countries have made over the years. 

At the University of California, Santa Barbara, where I have 
taught for some years in the economics and political science 
departments, students’ interest in Japan and the Japanese 
business society is extremely high. When I held a class in the 
economics department with exactly that title—“The Japanese 
Business Society"—it was oversubscribed. There was a sense 
of internationalism in American students that I had not noticed 
before. 

This sense of internationalism is growing on both sides of the 
Pacific. On my frequent visits to Japan, it is heartening to note 
that there are now quite a few young Americans working for 
Japanese companies. They are good at the language and com- 
fortable living at least on the business side of Japanese society. 
Similarly, there are more and more cases of individual Japanese 
businessmen going to work for U.S. firms and deciding, with 
their families, to make their future in this country. This was not 


I U was just ten years ago that the Pacific Basin Institute in 
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the case ten years ago. 

Over the last decade, we have seen an extraordinary inten- 
sification of the Japanese-American Partnership. Where it once 
was confined to the manufacturing sector, it has now extended 
into the service industries. A number of American banks have 
been purchased by Japanese financial institutions, and Japanese 
security houses have set up outposts on American soil. Ameri- 
can investment bankers, for their part, have flocked to Japan. 
Tokyo, they say, is where some of the best deals are made 
Through it all we are developing, albeit slowly, a new genera- 
tion of international executives with Japanese or American 
origins. 

Sometimes the learning experience has been difficult. It was 
a struggle, for example, to persuade American firms in Japan that 
employees should be regularly consulted and kept informed on 
company activities. This is a procedure not often followed in 
the United States, but this kind of information-sharing is vital 
to. a company’s success. Similarly, ten years ago it was very hard 
for me to convince many of my Japanese friends in the U.S. of 
the value of what Americans call corporate citizenship. Due part- 
ly to Japan's tax laws—which originally gave little credit for 
charitable contributions—many Japanese businesses here were 
at first reluctant to participate intensively in civic activities, or 
to contribute to foundations and other nonprofit organizations, 
as many American corporations do. This reluctance was rooted 
in Japanese tradition. Japanese companies perform within them- 
selves so many philanthropic functions that it is often difficult 
for them to realize or perceive the need for any such activity 
Outside the corporation. Nonetheless, | am happy to say that 
Over the years the Japanese corporations in the United States 
have come to realize the virtues of public corporate giving. 
I hope that this tendency will continue to expand. 

As Japanese and American international companies, with 
branches on both sides of the Pacific, have become more 
sophisticated in their approach, one finds increasingly less need 
for talking about “Japanese style” or “American style” manage- 
ment. With corporations of both nations Striving to run their 
businesses according to the best ideas available, the question 
of where these ideas originally came from becomes ultimately 
irrelevant. 

Despite all the scare articles in the newspapers, therefore, I 
feel that the Japanese-American connection will continue to 
grow steadily. If all parties concerned look carefully for one 
another's virtues as well as defects, we will end up with a truly 
international business network spanning the Pacific. This can 
only increase the welfare and better the standard of living of 
both the Japanese and the American peoples. Furthermore, the 


Japanese-American relationship—a relationship unprecedented 


in its closeness for two countries with such different cultures— 
will set an example of international cooperation for the rest of 
the world to aspire to as well. 


Mr. Gibney ts a former Tokyo bureau chief for the Time-Life News 
Service with long experience in Japan. As president of The Pacific 
Basin Institute in Santa Barbara, Calif., be often travels to Japan 
in the course of bis work. Mr. Gibney is the autbor of Five Gentle- 
men of Japan, Japan: The Fragile , and Miracle by Design 
The Real Reasons Behind Japan's Economic Success. 








The philosophy which drives 
our 16,000-person, 
$2.7 billion R@D department... 
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To Hitachi, the true measure of a corporation 
cannot be found on the financial pages or a balance 
sheet. 

Rather, the true measure of a company’s worth 
ls Its commitment to enhance the quality of life. 

Few corporations can compare with Hitachi in 
this regard. 

Our 16,000-person R&D department creates 
technologies that directly affect the lives of people 
everywhere. 

We're involved in the development of a vast 
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range of medical diagnostic equipment. Hydroelec- 
tric and thermal power plants. Computers, semicon- 
ductors and locomotives. Scientific research and 
analyses instruments. As well as consumer 
electronics, new materials and telecommunications 
systems. 

With 33 research laboratories located in Japan, 
Europe and the United States, R&D is the lifeblood 
of Hitachi. It’s the reason we're the ninth largest 
corporation in the world. With 290,000 employees 
and 172 offices in 34 countries. 








...centers On a very important 
subject: people. 
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Hitachi is a people company in other ways, too. 

Our recently established GREEN Center 
(Global Resources, Environment & Energy System 
Center) will soon join the battle to solve such 
problems as acid rain, the greenhouse effect and 
ozone depletion. Even more, we accept some 50 
foreign researchers every year to work at our 
research laboratories. The international exchange 
of information that takes place leads to technologi- 
cal advances and stimulates further discussion 
among the academic community, 








The breadth and scope of Hitachi is deep, 
indeed. Our products are found in offices, stores, 
factories, hospitals and homes around the world. 

And with a people-oriented philosophy, Hitachi 
will continue to grow and secure a Vesti as a citizen 
of the world. ae products and technologies 
that make the lives of people everywhere better. 


*$2,718 million; net R&¢D expenditures for the year ended March 31, 1990. USS1 = ¥158 
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‘Information Processing in Business Is Changing Greatly” 
—Hiroshi Hamada, President of Ricob, Tokyo 


nformation processing in business is chang- 
} ies greatly according to the demands of 
the customers, advances in technology, and the 
way that the technc logy is used. And society is 
moving in the direction of these major changes. 
Therefore, we plan to direct Ricoh’s Strengths 
in the same direction. 

In the past, the major focus was on use of 
the computer for information processing, es- 
pecially data processing. Now there is a move- 
ment toward fusion of image-related processing 
with data processing. This digitalized and fused 
image-processing equipment—such as scan- 
ners, copiers and optical filing systems—is used 
in parallel with the computer to maximize 
efficiency. 

Ricoh, as a manufacturer of image- 
processing equipment, has developed a rela- 
tionship with major computer manufacturers 
such as IBM to supply peripherals that will be 
connected to their computers, Computer 
manufacturers want this because it is what their 
customers demand. Ricoh’s business partners 
are going to respond with Ricoh’'s image- 
processing technology to create a “user 
solution,” if I may use IBM terminology. And 
I believe that this trend is going to firmly 
establish itself in the next year or two. 

The border between office automation and 
information processing has virtually disap- 
peared. Now we are in an age where people 
are pursuing creative work not only at their 
desks in their offices, but also at home, in hotel 
rooms, Or even from their cars. We want to pro- 








Mr. Hamada joined Ricob after 
graduating from the University of 
Tokyo in 1957 with a degree in 
economics. In 1969 be was ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
president's office, and in 1975 be 
became a director of the firm. In 
1983 Mr. Hamada was appoint. 
ed president of Ricob 
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vide equipment and systems that will enable 
people to work creatively wherever they are. 
This means that we must develop a system that 
provides a link to the office central computer 
at any time and from any place. If you have the 
fixed perception that information processing 
can take place only in the office, you will not 
be able to achieve advanced personalization. 

In the relationship between people and in- 
formation, there are two aspects to be con- 
sidered. The first is the ability to utilize the 
information that has been collected and stored. 
In order to make retrieval and utilization easi- 
ef, we at Ricoh would like to develop a system 
using personalized optical disks. Not only 
would this increase the amount of information 
accessible, but it would also be friendly to the 
environment and at the same time be a step in 
the direction of creating the “paperless office.” 
The second aspect concerns accessing infor- 
mation that an individual or company has not 
yet received and stored—but would like to. 
This, however, depends on the development 
of the infrastructure of the society. 

In addition to the term “paperless,” I would 
like to mention “keyboardless,” as I think that 
these two trends will progress simultaneously. 
I do not mean that the keyboard will disappear 
from the desktop, but I am sure that the fre- 
quency of using the keyboard to input infor- 
mation will decrease as the use of scanners 
becomes more widespread. Then we will be 
well on the way to achieving fusion between 
image processing and computers, 





“There Are Performance Thresholds That Must Be Crossed” 


—Professor John Hennessy, Stanford University 


I seems likely that computer performance 
will continue to increase during the 1990's 





Professor Hennessy teaches 
Electrical Engineering and Com- 
puter Science at Stanford Univer 
sity, and is director of Stanford's 
Computer Systems Laboratory. 


at the same heady rate. We should see desktop 
machines capable of 100 MIPS (million instruc- 
tions per second) in late 1992 or early 1993. 
They'll reach 200 MIPS in 1994 or 1995, and 
will probably break 1,000 by the end of the 
decade. The challenge will be inventing new 
applications to take advantage of all that power. 

There are performance thresholds that must 
be crossed before certain applications become 
possible. Image processing is a good example. 
Simply storing images requires large amounts 
of memory, and replaying these images in any- 
thing close to real time increases mem« ory needs 
very rapidly. Image processing can be done to- 
day on supercomputers, but it’s unreasonably 
expensive. Advances in computer performance 
during the next few years will make it econom- 


ically feasible, and therefore much more 
widespread. This will also hold true for the 
processing of other types of sensory data, such 
as speech. 

In some ways, an even bigger challenge for 
the computer industry will be making com- 
puters casier to use. Today’s computers are 
faster than we expected they'd be ten years ago, 
and they're cheaper than we expected—but 
they're substantially harder to use than we 
would have guessed. That will have to change 
if computers are going to do the kinds of things 
we want them to do. 

In conclusion, I have a very simple way of 
looking at my profession: I want to actively 
seek better ways to trade millions and millions 
of computer cycles for one human brain cycle. 
Human brains are the thing that’s in short 
supply. Computers are casy to come by. 
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“I Want People to Consider Hitachi a Global Corporation’ 


—Tsuneo Tanaka, Group Executive of the International Operations Group of Hitachi, Tokyo 


Mr. Tanaka graduated with a 
degree in electrical engineering 
from Kyushu University in 1957 
and started working in Hitachi's 
international division the same 
year. After a career that includ 
ed a posting in New Delbi and 
work in international sales, Mr. 
Tanaka was appointed president 
Of Hitachi America in 1985. In 
1989 be returned to Japan and is 
now a member of Hitachi's board 
of directors. 


e will give more independence and 

V4 responsibility to Overseas manufactur- 
ing groups, and they will manufacture with 
their own research, development and design, 
and sell their products all over the world. This 
is the true goal of globalization. 

At our U.S. operation we use American facil- 
ities and operate with American labor. We pay 
taxes and hire many people, which benefits the 
local community. But this is not the end of 
globalization. I believe we have to transfer tech- 
nology, which is very important in making 
our manufacturing facilities independent. In 
the meantime, however, I believe that basic 
research will remain in Japan. 

The overall international business policy 
should be established in the home country, but 
we hope our U.S. operation, our European 
Operation and our Asian operation will become 
more local, especially in the area of daily or 
monthly business policy. Once this network is 
established, we will support them from Japan. 

When we reach that stage, I still don’t know 
whether Hitachi will be considered, or if 
Hitachi will emphasize, that it is a Japanese 
company or a global corporation. Personally, 
I want people to consider Hitachi a global 
corporation 

When I was president of Hitachi America 
| promoted Americanization of the company. 
I had many reasons, but the biggest was to 
Operate Hitachi America as a company with its 
own policy. For this purpose, I felt it better to 
have American management with a major stake 


in running the operation 

I promoted many Americans to the general 
manager level or the vice president level. The 
executive vice president of Hitachi America is 
an American. When I left Hitachi America I told 
all my employees that when I first arrived in 
the U.S, it was my dream to have an American 
president in the future. Then I told them that 
it was no longer a dream, but a hope. After this 
promotion of Americanization, a lot of good 
things happened in the company. One was that 
employee turnover became much lower. There 
were many employees who had been working 
at Hitachi America for more than ten years. 

Secondly, | could hire much better-quality 
people from outside, | started this program of 
hiring fresh graduates from first-class universi- 
ties two years ago. In the first year we hired 
six of them, and in the second year seven. We 
train them for two years in Hitachi America 
During the next two to three years, they come 
over here to Japan to have training as employees 
of Hitachi Ltd., not Hitachi America, and they 
work here. They study many things—not only 
technical subjects, but getting to know each 
other, differences in culture and differences 
between the American and Japanese ways of 
doing business. We send them back, and if their 
quality is very good we promise to send them 
to graduate school at the company’s expense. 

As a global corporation, Hitachi believes 
that its people are more important than the 
products they make or sell. 
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“Taking Sales Directly to the Outlets was a Major Revolution” 
—Senior Vice President T. Burke McKinney, Coca-Cola (Japan) Co. 





oday, Coca-Cola is the top selling soft 
drink in Japan, accounting for over 90% 
of the cola market. Many of our other products 
are also leaders in their particular categories. 
Coca-Cola (Japan) Company, the Japanese 
arm of The Coca-Cola Company of Auanta, 
Georgia, works closely with 17 locally owned 
and locally managed bottling companies 
Each bottler has a franchise agreement with 
The Coca-Cola Company to produce and 
market our products in a specified territory. 
Altogether, the Coca-Cola system employs 
23,000 people throughout Japan 
Choosing the right partners in Japan was a 
key factor in our success. Our early bonding 
with local companies was a tremendous aid 
in helping to overcome some of the many 
challenges international companies face when 
doing business in Japan—language differences, 


complex government regulations and market 
idiosyncracies 

It is nO exaggeration to say that taking soft 
drink sales directly to the outlets in Japan was 
a major revolution in the industry. It was an 
uphill battle, but we were determined to make 
it work. The result is that today ours is one of 
the most effective distribution systems in Japan. 

We have also learned from the Japanese. To 
do business in Japan you must have a quality 
product, which we had. We also learned the 
value of patience, and in the early days when 
there were government restrictions on our 
business, we used the time to good effect by 
researching and understanding the market 
and the Japanese consumer. The strength of 
our local marketing team has been a vital 
factor in the success of the Coca-Cola business 
in Japan 





Mr. McKinney is a senior vice 
president and director of market 
ing. He joined Coca-Cola in 1973 
and bas held senior marketing 


positions in the US 
Australasia 


Asia and 
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“We're Trying to Do More than Just Control Pollution” 
—Yohtaro lida, Chairman of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Tokyo 


ver the past 20 years, we at Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries have been involved in 

the design of thermal as well as nuclear power 
plants. As a result, we have studied environ 
mental problems very thoroughly. The first en 
vironmental problem we worked on solving 
related to thermal power generation 

We produce many boilers for power plants, 
and in the past there had been problems with 
such compounds as nitrogen oxides and sul- 
fur oxides. I can say that we have succeeded 
in our goal of making the emissions from these 
boilers clean 

I have been heavily involved in technologi- 
cal developments designed to alleviate environ- 
mental problems over the past several years, 
and | believe that Japan is an advanced coun 
try when it comes to environmental issues, In 
fact, | think Japan leads the world in techno- 
logical terms when it comes to environmental 
protection 

Overseas, we have provided technical as 
sistance to American companies and have also 
started joint ventures for securing and ensur 
ing environmental conservation 

We should take countermeasures against car- 
bon dioxide emissions at the earliest possible 
time so that the substance can be removed to 
a maximum degree from power-plant emis- 
sions, although I don’t think carbon dioxide is 
necessarily directly responsible for health 
problems in humans. We are determined to play 
a leadership role in developing technologies to 
deal with CO, emissions, in the same way we 





dealt with the problem of sulfur dioxides and 
nitrogen dioxides, which will surely be wel- 
comed by the global population 

We are also resolved to tackle the issue of 
effluents discharged from thermal power plants 
or nuclear plants, This problem is also very 
important 

I think the most vital issue we now face is 
figuring out how we can efficiently and effec 
tively convert energy resources into electric- 
ity. This is my life's work. Currently I'm in 
volved in our efforts to improve the efficiency 
of the combined-cycle plant, one of our many 
ongoing projects. This configuration, which 
combines gas turbine and steam plants, makes 
possible fuel savings of 10%. This 10% fuel sav- 
ings therefore means we can reduce pollution 
by 10% as well 

We feel that we are the leader when it comes 
to pollution-control equipment, We've deve 
loped air-pollution control systems such as dust 
collectors; systems to desulfurize and denitri- 
fy flue gases; systems such as sewage and 
sludge-treatment plants to reduce water pol 
lution; as well as solid-waste treatment tech 
niques aimed at effectively utilizing waste 
materials, We're trying to do more than just 
control pollution; we want to use resources 
more efficiently. Mitsubishi Heavy Industries is 
also active in the field of environmental assess 
ment technology and odor control. So we 
think we've made many positive contributions 
to protection of the environment 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 





Mr. lida graduated from the 
technology department of Tokyo 
Imperial University (now the 
University of Tokyo) in Septem 
ber 1943, and joined Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries the same month, 
ifter a career specializing in 
power systems, be was appointed 
president of the company in June 
1985 and became chairman in 
June 1989 





““We Don’t Think Today’s Standards Will Be Suitable in the Future” 


— Theodore Stern, Senior Executive Vice President of Westinghouse Electric Corporation 





Mr. Stern was named senior ex 
ecutive vice president of Westing 
house Electric Corporation in 
July 1990. He joined Westing 
bouse in 1958, and bas spent 
most of bis career in the compa 
ny's nuclear power divisions 


t might appear that corporations’ responsi 

bility to the environment can conflict with 
their obligation to make profits for their share 
holders. However, when we take a long-term 
view of business, there really is no conflict. If 
we educate people on the environment, then 
they'll demand products that meet environ 
mental objectives. And if our products meet 
that demand, then we'll make profits 

Westinghouse is in the business of generat 
ing electricity. One of the main ways this is 
done is by using gas turbines. We're develop- 
ing improvements in gas turbines that will sig 
nificantly and cost-effectively reduce their 
exhaust emissions. We're also dev cloping the 
ability to use coal cleanly in gas-turbine pow- 
er plants. We're not doing this to meet today’s 
standards—we're going way beyond them, We 
don't think today’s standards will be suitable 


in the future. What we're doing isn’t absolute 
ly necessary right now, but we think it will give 
us a competitive advantage in the future. 

Nuclear power plants do not contribute to 
acid rain or global warming. Yet despite the ex 
cellent performance of the U.S. nuclear-power 
industry, people aren't greeting them with open 
arms because they're concerned about safety, 
and maybe more importantly, about the dis- 
posal of radioactive waste products. So we're 
developing a highly simplified nuclear power 
plant that depends on natural systems instead 
of mechanical systems. This plant will achieve 
ultimate safety through the engineered use 
of natural physical forces, such as grav ity, con 
vecuon, evaporation and natural circulation 
And we're doing more than any other private 
contractor to develop systems to safely store 
radioactive wastes 





a 
| echnology. It’s brought such progress, but at what 


cost? It's poisoning our environment—a great crisis of our 
time. This problem is linked to the problem of efficient 
energy use; to solve one you must solve the other. We're 
solving both. We've been at it for years, developing some 
of the most advanced techniques in the world to turn tech- 
nology inside out. And make it what it ought to be: a clean 


clear word that works for the earth. 


MITSUBISHI 


HEAVY INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Developing technologies that 
work for the earth 
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—Hiromi Gunji, Chairman of Brother International U.S.A. 


Mr. Gunji is chairman Of the 
board, chief executive Officer and 
president of Brother Internation 
al Corporation, the U.§ affiliate 
Of Brother Industries, Lid He 
began bis career with Brother 
Industries in Nagoya in 1964, 
was named executive vice prest- 
dent of Brother international 
in 1984, and was appointed to 
his present position in 1986. He 
became a director Of Brother 
Industries, Lid. and its affilitates 
in 1989. 
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indirectly to its bottom line. 


self-interest, but they 


Being a responsible Corporation means oper- 
ating in ways that don't 
ment 
in the community 


“Being a Responsible Corporation Mean 
—James Joseph, President and CEO of the Council on Fou 


Council on Foundations has 


good citizens, they've given us a va- 
riety of reasons, but fundament 
health of their communities 
tied to the health of their companics. In order 
to have a healthy company, 
Operate within a healthy 
ac 


ally, they see the 
as being directly 


it's necessary to 
community. Anything 
Orporation does to promote the well-being 
of its community also contributes directly or 


damage the environ- 
It means getting involved in education 
» and ensuring that there are 
good health-care facilities in the community. 
All of these are ultimately in a corporation's own 
also serve a public good. 
Corporations play very different social roles 


corporation's obligation to its commu- 
A nity starts with perhaps the broadest com. 
munity of all, the cx ymmunity of its customers. 
A corporation is obligated to provide the best 
possible products and services to its customers 
Our parent company in Japan, Brother Indus- 
tries, Ltd., explicitly recognized this responsi- 
bility at its founding. Its primary corporate 
philosophy was and always has been “Service 
to society through offering quality products par 
excellence.” 

A corporation and community in which 
it’s located have to have a mutually supportive 
relationship. The corporation draws on the 
resources of its local community. It gets its em- 
ployees, housing, police and fire protection, 
and many other services from that commu- 
nity. It uses the entire infrastructure of the com- 
munity as its base. Therefore. the corporation 
should care about the community, encourage 
its employees to care about the community, and 
Support its employees in becoming better 
members of the community. And one can 
extend the definition of “community” in this 
Context to encompass all of society. 

Brother International supports a variety of 
local and national community activities— sery- 
ices, education, sports. We are also active in 
supporting the arts, which uplift people as in- 
dividuals and thereby uplift human culture. 
And we are very proud of the roles that a num- 
ber of employees play in the community on 





their own. We encourage more such participa- 
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Mr. Joseph was U.S. Under Secre 
tary Of the Interior from 1977 to 
1981. The Council on Founda 
tions is a national organization 
of more than 1,200 foundations 
and other grantmakers whose as 
Sets total more than $65 billion 
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ut the Community”’ 


tion from all our employees 

It bothers me somewhat to discuss these 
activities publicly. In my mind, there's a clear 
dividing line between cx rporate philanthropy 
done for public-relations Purposes and cor- 
porate philanthropy carried on from a sense of 
responsibility. We do use our support of the 
U.S. Olympic Program in our advertising. But 
we don’t publicize most of our other commu- 
nity activities. We undertake them out of our 
OwN sense of conscience and good citizenship, 
NOt tO receive applause from anyone. 

Brother International has been in the 
United States for over 35 years, longer than 
almost all other Japanese cx oMpanies, and we've 
had American chief executives for two-thirds 
of that time. We grew up with the American 
way of doing things. 

1 don’t believe that there are significant differ- 
ences in the understanding of cx orporate citizen- 
ship in the United States and Japan. It’s just 
been a matter of getting used to a different set 
of customs. One difference is that Japanese 
corporations have historically focused more on 
the welfare of their employees, American cor- 
porations more on the outside community— 
although corporate philanthropy outside 
the company has become quite widespread 
in Japan since World War II. The underlying 
principle that a corporation has fundamental 
responsibilities to its customers, employees, 
local community and society is a philosophy 
shared by the companies of both nations, 







S Getting Involved”’ 
ndations 


in Japan and in the United States. In Japan, a 
corporation is itself a community, Employees 
develop a sense of kc yalty to the corporate com- 
munity, and the corporation reciprocates (at 
least in some cases) by ensuring lifetime em- 
ployment. Corporate citizenship in the United 
States is focused not so much on the corpora 
tion as a community as it is on the corpora- 
tion's responsibility to the community in which 
it's located Consequently, there are some very 
different practices in the two countries. But 
as Japanese companies have begun operating 
in different places around the world, they've 
found that it’s in their own interest to meet the 
expectations that other peoples have of them 
as good corporate citizens. And this enlightened 
self-interest isn't really very different from the 
reason that American corporations are involved 
in their communities. 














At Brother, the search for 
excellence begins with a search for 
what you need to achieve your personal 
best. It's an attitude reflected in our products— 
and our sponsorship of the worldwide Olympic 
Games. And it's been a driving force behind our 
support for gymnastics through Brother Cup inter- 
national competitions for the past 10 years. 

All of us at Brother look forward to the 1992 









Olympics, where once again 
we'll join the world's top athletes 
as they strive for excellence. At the 
Winter Games in Albertville, France, and the 
Summer Games in Barcelona, Spain, we'll be 
there to support the a 
contestants—and help 
them achieve the goal 
we all share. 





Worldwide Sponsor of the 1992 Olympic Games 
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CONCLUSION 


A STRONG U.S.-JAPAN RELATIONSHIP MEANS 


GLOBAL ECONOMIC HEALTH 


cooperative relationship between the United States 

and Japan is critical to the economic and financial well- 

being of both nations. Whether we like it or not, we're 
inextricably linked together economically. Furthermore, with 
Japan the powerhouse of the Far East and the United States the 
powerhouse of the Western Hemisphere, our relationship is 
also essential for the economic health of the world as a whole. 
This will hold particularly true for the next several years while 
Germany, the third major engine of the world’s economy, is 
preoccupied with reconstructing the former East Germany— 
although this may not take as long as many people think. 

Exports to the United States have been a major factor in Japan's 
prosperity. Japan is a small island economy; it will never be ful- 
ly self-sufficient. It must raise foreign exchange by exporting 
in order to import materials that it needs to survive (oil, for 
example). And Southeast Asia, Australia or Europe can't provide 
the markets for Japanese products that the United States does. 

The U.S.-Japan trade relationship is more important to Japan 
than to the United States, but is still indispensable for the U.S. 
After Canada, Japan is the second-largest importer of American 
products, and it represents a potentially far larger market in the 
future. We already run a trade surplus with Japan in services— 
education, tourism, fees and royalties. 

On the investment side, the United States currently needs 
Japan more than Japan needs us. Japan is a high-saving cc ountry, 
and hence one of the biggest investors in the world. Japanese 
investment in American real assets (properties and businesses) 
has added to U.S. economic growth, especially in recent years, 
Without Japanese investors purchasing 20% to 30% of the US. 
Treasury securities offered since 1986, our interest rates would 
have been higher, possibly by as much as half a percenuge point. 

There are some resentments in the United States over Japan's 
perceived unfairness in our trade relationship. These are based 
on a combination of reality and misperception. For example, 
rice is a product for which Japan maintains real import barri- 
ers, for cultural and other reasons. On the other hand. Japanese 
quality standards, which befuddle many Americans because of 
their detail, are an example of US. misperceptions. | think they're 
reasonable; Japan is a very quality-conscious nation. But when 
it applies these standards to imports, foreign exporters incor- 
rectly perceive them as an unfair barrier. 

Then there are areas where Japanese companies just do a 
superb job. Automobiles and consumer electronics are good 
examples, U.S. manufacturers’ frustrations may show up as claims 
of Japanese unfairness, when in fact the Japanese simply make 
better products at better prices, 

On balance, | don't think that American standards of what's 
“fair” or “unfair” can really be applied to Japan. We're just differ 
ent. Our cultures are different, our styles are different, our 
languages are different, what's said and unsaid is different, 
our planning horizons are different (short-term in the US., long 
term in Japan). However, this doesn't mean that either country 
should stop striving to correct what we see as problems in our 
relationship. 

In dealing with a friendly but tough competitor like Japan, 
the United States has to be a friendly, tough competitor as well. 
We should take a firm but fair stance in areas where we per 
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ceive an uneven playing field, calling it to the attention of the 
Japanese, communicating about it, trying to level the field. In 
some Cases, we may find it already more level than we thought 
And we should keep in mind that the road to protectionism has 
never proved beneficial to anyone 

It would make sense for the United States to steer clear of 
Sweeping pronouncements and negotiate trade issues with Japan 
On a case-by-case basis, A case-by-case approach is more sensi- 
tive, more appropriate and more subtle, and its results could be 
better. But this gradual approach is hard for our government 
to Carry Out politically, and politics play a very large role in trade 
policy. 

The process of trying to better our relationship works both 
Ways. Japan is now less hesitant to speak out about some of the 
problems it sees in its relationship with the United States. This 
includes the way we run our own businesses, because how well 
we're doing also affects Japan. Japan has given us some good 
advice on education, on deficits and debt, on saving more and 
investing more, We don't seem to have heeded it so far, but this 
is the kind of advice a friend should give a friend. 

My feeling is that Americans should study very carefully how 
the Japanese do things and learn what we can fr om them. We 
should copy what we like in what they do, and not copy what 
doesn’t seem natural and normal for the United States. This is 
only one way, but a very constructive one. to benefit from our 
relationship with Japan, 

I'm positive about the future of the US Japan relationship. 
Despite all of the frictions and frustrations and difficulties, both 
participants are cally well-meaning, and sincere in our desire 
to do better. It's in both of our own self-interests to feel this 
way. Ultimately, that fact will prevail; it’s just a matter of time. 
There are and will be cultural gaps and gaps of understanding 
between us, but the United States and Japan both have too much 
at stake economically to let our relationship break down. 





pmpany Economic Advisers, Inc., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary that be founded in 1988. He is well known as a forecaster, 
educator and econometric model builder, and for bis analyses of 
the factors affecting financial markets, Particularly interest rates. 
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Mahatma vs. Rama 


How a mild-mannered politician named L.K. Advani is 


leading a movement that threatens to tear the country apart 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND NEW DELHI 





i n the nearly 44 years since India be- 
came independent, one vision of poli- 
tics and society has reigned supreme. It 
interweaves two powerful strands: Con- 
gress Party leader Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
legacy of a secular, socialist government; 
and the nonviolence and religious toler- 
ance exemplified by Mahatma Gandhi, 
the ascetic Hindu champion. In elections 
concluded late last week, that tradition 
faces an unprecedented challenge from a 
movement that proudly pro- 
claims itself to be the antithe- 
sis of what Nehru, and to 
some extent Gandhi, repre- 
sented. It rejects the “for- 
eign” influences of Islam, 
Christianity, capitalism and 
socialism, and aspires to re- 
store Rama Rajya, a mythical 
golden age of Hindu civiliza- 
tion when the Hindu god 
Rama ruled. In less than two 
years, the movement’s politi- 
cal arm, the Bharatiya Janata 
Party, led by L.K. Advani, 
63, has moved from the mar- 
gins to the center of Indian 
politics, 

The rise of the Hindu na- 
tionalists, like the upsurge of 
Islamic politics in the Arab 
world, reflects widespread dis- 
illusionment with the leftist 
political order that dominated 
the freedom movements in the 
colonial world after World 
War II. In India, Advani and 
other BJ.P. politicians draw 
huge crowds to hear them rip into the Con- 
gress for the billions wasted on unproduc- 
tive, state-owned industry, the alleged 
“pampering” of Muslims or the downplay- 
ing of Hindu tradition in favor of “pseudo 
secularism”—their catchall term for Con- 
gress politicians who claim to be blind to 
religion but play to Muslim sentiments. 
Nehru, Gandhi and Congress still have a 
legion of defenders, but the tide is not with 
them. “The existing order is in a state of 
decomposition,” writes Girilal Jain, a for- 
mer editor of the Times of India. “Like the 
Soviets, we are facing the moment of truth. 
The Nehru model has exhausted its poten- 
tial for good.” 

The B..P, has been waiting a long time 
for that turn of the wheel. The party traces 
its lineage to the 1920s, when a young doc- 
tor named Keshav Baliram Hedgewar 





founded the rR.s.s., or National Volunteer 
Corps; its members today form the core of 
the B.J.P.. Hedgewar believed that divisions 
of caste, sect and language made Hindu so- | 
ciety weak and an easy victim of foreign, 
especially Muslim, domination. 

Hedgewar argued that the only way to 
restore Hindu vigor was to stir a sense of 
martial nationalism in Hindus. The R.s.s., 
which has grown quickly in recent years to 
nearly 100,000 members, emphasizes fight- 
ing arts and militant Hindu pride, choosing 
as its heroes figures like Shivaji, a 17th cen- | 


tury Hindu king who successfully fought 
the Muslim Mogul emperors. 

The BJ.p. has shaped Hedgewar’s 
thoughts into a political juggernaut. Cen- 
tral to their political success is the promo- 
tion of Rama, the warrior god of the Hindu 
Ramayana epic, and a dilapidated 16th 
century mosque in the north Indian town 
of Ayodhya. The BJ.P. claims the site 
marks Rama’s birthplace but that Mogul 
rulers destroyed a Hindu temple there and 
built a mosque in its place. There is no con- 
clusive evidence of that claim, but as a 
point of Hindu self-esteem, the B.J.p. de- 
mands that the mosque be moved and a 
huge temple to Rama built on the spot. 
Muslims have resisted that demand, as 
have all of India’s governments to date, 
providing the B.J.P. with an explosive plat- | 
form. Last October, Rama’s fanatical dev- | 
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otees stormed the heavily policed mosque, 
and at least 30 died. The incident sparked 
Hindu-Muslim riots that left more than 
500 dead, the majority of them Muslims. 

The B.J.P. uses the Ayodhya issue to stir 
Hindu anger, but Advani is always careful 
to stress that he does not advocate violence 
against Muslims or harsh treatment of any | 
minorities if the B4.p. comes to power. 
What the B.J.P. advocates officially seems 
mild—an end to Muslim personal law in 
civil matters and restrictions on religious 
schools for all minorities. But in practice, 
B.J.P. workers are full of hatred for Mus- 
lims and regularly provoke violent con- 
frontations. Says Qari Moinuddin, a Mus- 
lim politician in Jaipur: “They meet you on 
the street and say, ‘Long Live Rama!’ and 
if you don’t respond, they will kill you, or at 
least break your head.” 

To broaden its appeal, the B.J.P. in re- 








Wave of the future: Advani stirs a rally of supporters in northeastern India | 


cent months has de-emphasized religion. | 
Instead, it has promoted the party as the | 
disciplined, ultra-nationalist remedy for 
the mounting ailments afflicting India, in 
particular the secessionist movements in 
Punjab, Kashmir and Assam and mount- 
ing sectarian and political violence. Since 
Rajiv Gandhi's assassination last month, 
the B.J.P. has appropriated the Congress 
slogan of “Stability” and argued that 
Gandhi's party, without a Nehru scion at | 
the top, has become too shaky to lead In- 
dia. Said Advani last week: “The B.s.p. 
appears to the common voter as the only 
oasis of stability in a scenario where all | 
other parties seem to be on the verge of 
disintegration.” It is up to Indian voters 
to decide whether the B.J.P. is the new 
messiah or one of the culprits in the | 
country’s instability. w 





By RICHARD BEHAR 


n a fitting stroke of symbolism, next 

week’s Teamsters convention will take 

place in Orlando instead of its familiar 

site: Las Vegas—the magic kingdom 
that was built illegally with the union’s 
money, The Teamsters are putting on a 
new face. Even the workers at Disney 
World who walk around wearing Mickey 
Mouse or Donald Duck or Pluto costumes 
are card-carrying members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood. More important, the 
union is at last cleaning up its act, thanks to 
the prodding of court-appointed officers 
who have forced dozens of Mob-connected 
officials out of the union. 

rhe sweeping change is the result of a 
deal the government cut with the Team- 
sters in 1989 to settle a massive racketeer- 
ing suit alleging that the union’s leadership 
had made a “devil’s pact” with the Cosa 
Nostra. To avoid a costly trial and the 
threat of a government trusteeship, Team- 
Sters leaders agreed to major reforms. If 
the Orlando convention follows the new 
rules, in December the 1.6 million mem- 
bers of the most powerful U.S. union will 
freely elect their president and 17-member 
executive board for the first time. That’s 
good news for the rank and file, whose 
pooh-bahs have been ripping them off for 
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decades. The bad news is that none of the 
viable presidential candidates are com- 
pletely free of old Teamster associations or 
questionable past performances. 

The winner will have the historic chal- 
lenge of recasting a union that the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Organized Crime in 
1986 tagged the “most controlled” by the 
Mafia, notably by New York City’s Geno- 
vese family. Four of the union’s past seven 
presidents have been indicted on criminal 
charges; three of them (Dave Beck, James 
R. Hoffa and Roy Williams) went to pris- 
on. “The Teamsters are probably the most 
Mob-controlled union in the country’s his- 
tory,” says Joseph Coffey, a top investiga- 
tor at the New York State Organized 
Crime Task Force. “And they could still tic 
the nation up in knots if they wanted to.” 

People tend to think only of truckers 
when they hear the word Teamster, but the 
union today embraces workers from all 
walks of life—hospital and brewery labor- 
ers, librarians, schoolteachers, even state 
troopers and sheriff's deputies—in more 
than 600 locals scattered as far as Guam 
and the Yukon Territory. Despite a mem- 
bership erosion caused mostly by trucking 
deregulation (the Teamsters peaked in 
1978 at 2.3 million), the union boasts the 
largest U.S. political-action committee. 
Last year it raised $10.5 million, nearly 








twice as much as the runner-up, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. That money buys 
plenty of political influence. More than 
half the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives urged the Justice Department 
not to file the racketeering suit that paved 
the way for next week’s free convention. 

That power has not always translated 
into prosperity for the workers, whose pay- 
checks did not even keep up with inflation 
throughout the 1980s as their contracts 
granted huge concessions to employers. 
Meanwhile, Teamster leaders enjoyed free 
rides on four union-owned jets, and more 
than 150 officers reaped six-figure salaries. 
Aging Teamster president William (Billy) 
McCarthy is viewed by many dues-paying 
members as corrupt and ineffective. “I 
don’t advocate the death penalty for any- 
one, but I think he should be removed 
from office,” says Susan Jennik, head of 
the Association for Union Democracy, a 
reform group that has monitored the 
Teamsters since 1969. 

In settling the racketeering suit two years 
ago, McCarthy and his cronies agreed to a 
consent order under which Frederick Lacey, 
a former federal judge, was assigned as an 
overseer to remove corrupt officials and lead 
the way to free elections. Teamster leaders 
were enjoined from “knowingly associating” 
with mobsters, but McCarthy was officially 
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accused in May of bringing reproach upon 
the union by inviting an embezzler and a 
Mob-linked Teamster to sit on a convention 
committee (he withdrew the nominations). 
Lacey also vetoed a lucrative printing con- 
tract that McCarthy had handed to his own 
son-in-law. 


Id-school Teamsters sometimes 
grumble that McCarthy sold 
them out to the feds to save his 
own skin. Maybe so, but he and 
his cohort have nonetheless spent $12 mil- 
lion of the union’s money to litigate the 
settlement at each step—even to the point 
of preventing a court-appointed elections 
officer from getting office space in their 
Washington headquarters 

Whichever candidates come out of the 
convention with 5% or more of the dele- 
gate votes will be on the ballot in Decem- 
ber for election by the rank and file. (In the 
past, unelected delegates chose the presi- 
dent directly.) Of the six men seeking the 
top spot, only three have reasonable odds, 
The front runner, R.V. Durham, 59, is a 
national vice president of the Teamsters 
who is running with the blessing of McCar- 
thy and a majority of the executive board 
“We're attempting to move this union 
away from the status quo,” says Durham. 

But Durham is the status quo. Lacey 





has barred three other Teamsters from 
running for lesser posts on Durham’s ticket 
because of Mob ties, embezzlement and 
failing to take action against corruption. 
While no one has accused Durham of rack- 
eteering, he never challenged the leader- 
ship on any issues of principle until the 
campaign. Earlier this year Durham voted 
against holding a board meeting (a “kanga- 
roo court,” he calls it) to decide whether to 
investigate McCarthy’s involvement in the 
printing-contract scandal. 

The other establishment candidate ts 
Walter Shea, who served as assistant and 
gatekeeper for four Teamster presidents, 
including Roy Williams, who admitted to 
taking orders from the Kansas City Mob. 
Shea, who was named a defendant in the 
feds’ racketeering case, insists that he did 
not know about Williams’ Mafia ties. Shea 
has the backing of a faction led by Joseph 
(Joe T.) Trerotola, a powerful and feared 
Teamster vice president who was accused 
last month by a court-appointed officer of 
failing to investigate allegations that some 
of his colleagues are Mob-linked. Trero- 
tola is fighting the charges. 

The cleanest candidate with a chance of 
winning the election, though a slight one, is 
Ronald Carey, president of a United Parcel 
Service local in Queens, N.Y. Carey is wide- 
ly regarded as a reformer running with a 
small power base and a shoestring campaign 
chest of $300,000. “The others have access to 
all the Teamster resources,” he gripes. 
“They could raise $1 million in one day if 
they needed to. They think they’re in a cor- 
porate country club.” 

Critics, however, insist that Carey 
stood by while his own local was infiltrated 
by the Mob. His secretary-treasurer, John 
Long, was convicted in 1988 for embezzle- 
ment (the conviction was reversed on pro- 
cedural grounds). Carey says he did noth- 
ing wrong, but the scandal has raised 
questions about his ability to monitor un- 
derlings. Last month a major reform 
group, Teamsters for a Democratic Union, 
was censured for making illegal contribu- 
tions to Carey’s campaign. 

The wild card at the convention will be 
labor lawyer James P. Hoffa, 50, son of the 
legendary Teamster leader who disap- 
peared in 1975, eight years after he went to 
jail for jury tampering. A federal judge 
barred Hoffa last month from running for 
office because he has held a job “in the 
craft” for only half of the required two 
years. Even so, Hoffa aims to line up 
enough delegate votes to amend the 
union’s constitution to allow him to seek 
the presidency. Meanwhile, jackets embla- 
zoned with the phrase FRIENDS OF HOFFA, 
the slogan used by his father, have begun 
spreading across the country. 

Hoffa’s father may have been a crook, 
but he looked out for the members’ inter- 
ests (and paychecks) like no Teamster 
president who followed him. He died, most 
federal agents believe, because he finally 
stood up to the Mob after years of acqut- 
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VILLAIN 


Union boss William 
McCarthy is viewed 
by many dues payers 


as inept and 


iniquitous. Old- 
school Teamsters 
believe he may have 
settled with the feds 
to spare his own hide. 


Former Federal 
Judge Frederick 
Lacey is the union’s 
court-appointed 
administrator. 
“Nobody is more 
capable,” says ex-FB! 
agent Richard Ross, 
an expert on Mob 
racketeering. 








McCarthy's 
candidate, R.V. 
Durham, says the 
boss's decision to 
give a contract to his 
son-in-law was “very 
poor judgment.” 
Those are perhaps 
the strongest words 
Durham can afford to 
muster. 


Ronald Carey says 
he’s endured death 
threats, poison-pen 
letters, even a bomb 
scare. “Of all the 
candidates, Carey is 
probably the most 
legitimate,” says 
Mafia investigator 
Joseph Coffey. 


James P. Hoffa wants 
delegates to amend 
the rules to make him 
eligible. But his 
refusal to accept the 
fact that his father 
answered to the Mob 
raises questions 
about his leadership 
ability. 





escing. “When Jimmy Jr. walks out on that 
floor, there will be a revival that only his fa- 
ther could command,” says an FBI agent 
who is close to the scene. “Just the mention 
of his charismatic name may generate a 
groundswell of support.” 

Hoffa’s son has pledged to root out the 
Mob, and his attacks on the current Team- 
ster leadership have been fiery. But last 
week Hoffa sounded highly conciliatory as 
he pondered whether he will have to grovel 
for support from the Durham or Shea 
camps for a rules change to allow him to 
run. “Everyone’s heart is in the right 
place,” Hoffa says now about his Oppo- 
nents, sounding more and more like the 
consummate politician his father was. 

One thing that deeply troubles reform- 
ers about Hoffa is his unwillingness to ac- 
cept the evidence that his father was Mob- 
tied, an impediment that raises questions 
about his ability to see the enemy. 





Business 








Jimmy Jr. is the best man for this union,” 
says Daniel Sullivan, a union official and a 
source on the Mafia for the FBI. “But the 
evidence on his father is ov erwhelming. He 
knew how to say no to the Mob, but he just 
should have started doing it sooner.” Hof- 
fa admits that “my father knew some of 
these guys [mobsters]. But I don’t accept 
any of this stuff about the Mob, I don’t 
have to clear his name. But we have to re- 
store the greatness of the Hoffa years. It 
was the Mob that killed my father, so I’m 
dedicated to purging it from the union.” 


ne difficulty in purging organized 
crime is that the Mob remains very 
efficient at ironing out labor dis- 
putes. In 1986, for example, local 
Teamster officials brought a beef to former 





Philadelphia mobster Nicholas (“the 
Crow”) Caramandi, The officials, Cara- 


“I think | mandi recalls today, were upset because a 











Laborers Union local was monopolizing cer- 
tain work at Philadelphia's Civic Center. The 
Mob warned the Laborers to back off, and 
they did. “If they don’t listen, you might have 
to whack [execute] them, maybe throw 
Someone out a window,” explains Cara- 
mandi, who has since entered the Federal 
Witness Protection Program. 

Even though delegates at next weck’s 
convention will have to choose from a slate 
of flawed candidates, the Teamsters have 
come a long way in two years. More than 100 
leaders have been charged with crimes, and 
nearly half of them have already quit or been 
forced out. “I don’t think it will ever again be 
business as usual,” says labor reformer Jen- 
nik. Or as administrator Lacey puts it, “Who 
emerges victorious is really not our concern 
as long as it’s done fairly and honestly.” In 
this case, the uncertainty of the outcome is 
evidence that America’s most notorious 
union is well on the road to democracy. 








L ocal 272 of the Teamsters 
in New York City was a 
Classic case of how the Mob 
infiltrated the Brotherhood. 
This local controls the labor 


“The Members Have Been Hurt So Badly” 


and pension plans, an estimated 1,600 parking-lot attendants 
were kept out of the union and its funds, Bennett says. The 
workers, most of them illegal aliens 
America, were paid an illegally low wage of $4 to $7 an hour, 
in violation of union-employer contracts. 


from Central and South 





at roughly 85% of the city’s 
900 parking facilities and 
comprises 4,600 workers, 
most of them black or His- 
panic. After a 20-year reign 
as the group’s president, Cir- 
ino (Speed) Salerno was 
ousted last September by the 
Teamsters’ court-appointed 
administrator. Salerno, 77, 














who has been convicted of ex- |" 
tortion in the past, is not a Fat Tony, alleged skimmer 
“made” Mafia member. But 
he allegedly diverted union money to his brother Anthony (Fat 
Tony) Salerno, a former front man of the Genovese clan, who is 
Serving a sentence of 170 years for racketeering and murder. 
The garage business was a bonanza for the wise guys. The 
garage owners allegedly made payofis to the Mob in exchange 
for being allowed to cheat employees out of as much as $70 
million in lost wages and benefits. Cirino Salerno made weekly 
deliveries of cash skimmed from the local to his brother’s East 
Harlem headquarters, according to a former top Genovese 
soldier, Vincent (Fish) Cafaro. In a 1987 affidavit, Cafaro, 
now a government witness, claimed that “Speed” had the ga- 
rage industry “locked up through ‘sweetheart contracts’ with 
the owners . .. If someone buys or builds a garage or parking 
lot in New York City, you will gel a visit from ‘Speed.’ ” 
Eugene Bennett, 65, one of the city’s few black Teamster 
leaders, gained control of the local last autumn after a power 
struggle with Salerno’s distant cousin Frank and son Robert, a 
retired New York City cop. Bennett has investigated and dis- 
mantled the union’s skimming arrangement, which operated 


through most of the 1980s, While employers were obligated to 
payments on behalf of employees to the local’s health 


make 





Salerno and the garage owners, who apparently faced ris- 
ing disgruntlement from the underclass they had created, 
reached a new contract in 1989 that began to treat all workers 
as union members. But there was a major catch: the new con- 
tract designated two classes of employees, “A” workers and 
“B” workers, The lower class consisted of those who had made 
no recorded contributions to the local’s health and pension 
plans during the previous three years. They could now legally 
be paid just $6 an hour, or $240.a weck, about half the amount 
that “A” workers received. In essence, says Bennett, those 
who had been cheated before 1989 were being cheated again 
by being paid subpar wages as “new” employees. 

Last month a group of former illegal aliens filed a class ac- 
tion against garages owned by three major chains. Workers 
Say they were threatened with retaliation just for joining the 
suit. The garage owners deny all the charges, while a federal 


pe . grand jury is probing the en- 





tire matter. 

“I've been in this union 
46 years, and the members 
have been hurt so badly,” 
says Bennett, who will seek 
a vice-presidential post in 
Orlando next week. “We 
have boxes full of heart- 
breaking stories. We have 
grown men coming in here 
and bursting into tears over 
how they've been cheated. 
It’s an awful thing to see, a 
working man striving to sup- 
port his family having to re- 
sort to tears,” 

—By Richard Behar 
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Now You Can Haye 
Jaguar Luxury, Free 


Of The Luxury lax. 





his year’s new tax laws have added 

thousands to the cost of most lux- 
ury cars. But for a limited time, Jaguar 
will free you of this tax burden. 

Our offer is simple. Just buy or 
lease a new 1990 or 199] Sovereign, 
Vanden Plas or XJ-S from your 
Jaguar dealer for delivery by August 
31, 1991 and we'll send you a reim- 
bursement check equal to the luxury 


A BLEN DEW G 


tax based on the manufacturer's sug- 
gested retail price. 

That means you'll get a check for as 
much as $3,360, depending on the 
model you choose. Even if you pay less 
than suggested retail, you'll get the full 
reimbursement from Jaguar. Or, if you 
prefer, you may deduct the payment 
from the price of your new car or apply 
it to a Jaguar Royal Charter Lease. 
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1990 model 


In California, the XJ-S és avaiable in 


available at very competitive terms. 

Either way, you won't have to pay 
extra for the luxury of owning a Jaguar. 
This is a limited time offer, so we urge 
you to visit your Jaguar dealer soon for 
a test drive and details on this exciting 
opportunity. For the name of your near- 
est dealer, call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 


JAGUAR 
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BANKING 


A Trail of Coffee and Cash 








By JONATHAN BEATY and S.C. GWYNNE 
WASHINGTON 





hen times were golden for Florida 
coffee importer Munther Ismael Bil- 
beisi, he would tell friends his business was 
so important that the Bank of Credit & 
Commerce International set up a special 
branch in Boca Raton just to handle his ac- 
counts and those of a few other high rollers. 
His boast was not unfounded, During the 
1980s his Coffee Inc. sold millions of pounds 
of Central American beans to American 
buyers. A Mercedes, a Porsche and a 
Rolls-Royce sat in the driveway of the 
| expatriate Jordanian’s $1.8 million 
| home. 

Today Bilbeisi’s rela- 
tionship with the shadowy 
$30 billion bank is no longer 
a source of pride but a vivid 
page from a worldwide 
scandal that began with 
B.C.C.1.’s indictment in 
1988 for money laundering. 
Investigators now view 
B.C.C.I, as the largest crimi- 
nal corporate enterprise in 
modern history, a secret 
banking network that served 
drug smugglers, tax evaders, 
arms dealers and rapacious 
| tyrants, including Panama’s 
Manuel Noriega. Four 
grand juries are probing the 
bank, while investigators 
from the New York district 
attorney's office, Congress 
and the Department of Jus- 
tice are grappling with 
mountains of seized records. 
Most prominent among those embroiled in 
the scandal is former Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford. He is chairman of the largest 
bank in Washington, which was secretly 
owned by B.C.C.L. 

A grand jury is investigating Bilbeisi, and 
last month a Florida court issued a warrant 
for his arrest on income tax evasion charges, 
The eroding fortunes of Bilbeisi and the 
bank are not coincidental: he was precisely 
the kind of customer B.C.C.L. sought in its 
quest to build a global empire. Bilbeisi, who 
claimed friendship with Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein, presented a respectable front. 

Bilbeisi is also an arms dealer who has 
peddled used Jordanian and new East Eu- 
ropean weaponry to South Africa and Lat- 
in America under dubious terms, The $35 
million worth of coffee he sold to Ameri- 
can companies was contraband smuggled 
into the U.S. Financing for those deals, in- 


cluding letters of credit and falsified docu- 
t = 








Bilbeisi mixing work with pleasure while cutting a 





The dubious deals of a Jordanian bean merchant illuminate 
the workings of the corrupt B.C.C.1. empire 


ments, is the sort of business no legitimate 
bank would touch, so Bilbeisi needed 
B.C.C.I. He was happy to kick back cash to 
his bankers for such services, including the 
laundering of his gains. 

His mistake was to cross swords with 
Lloyd’s of London. When coffee prices 
plunged in 1986, leaving him exposed, he 
handed the insurers $6 million in claims for 
the alleged theft of a Song dynasty vase and 

commercial losses on an 
undocumented coffee ship- 
ment. Underwriters refused 
to pay, so Bilbeisi sued them 
for punitive damages, 
prompting Lloyd’s to launch a 
deeper investigation. Result: 
last December Lloyd’s filed a 












ki ahed * 


| civil racketeering suit against Bilbeisi and 


B.C.C.L, charging the two with a long list 
of illegal acts, including coffee smuggling, 
arms dealing, customs violations, money 
laundering and paying bribes and kick- 
backs. That suit was followed by the grand 
jury investigation into charges by the irs 
that Bilbeisi cheated on his taxes as well. 
Bilbeisi’s smuggling scheme, undetect- 
ed by U.S. authorities, began with bribes to 
coffee growers in Guatemala, Honduras 
and El Salvador to obtain beans not sub- 
ject to tariff agreements. The coffee, avail- 
able at bargain rates, was ostensibly for do- 
mestic consumption or export to nontariff 
nations. To move the contraband through 
Central America, Bilbeisi’s agents, fi- 
nanced by B.C.C.L. letters of credit, paid 
bribes to truckers, checkpoint officials and 
port officials. The coffee was marked for 
delivery to Jordan or Syria but was routed 
through Miami or New Orleans, where it 











dealin London in1979 








was secretly off-loaded. Former U.S. ship- 
ping agents who testified before the Flori- 
da grand jury told TIME they accepted $4.5 
million in bribes from Bilbeisi for provid- 
ing phony cargo manifests to fool U.S. cus- 
toms officials. The shipping agents say they 
were able to dodge U.S. taxes because 
B.C.C.I, created false loans and transfers, 
then deposited the bribes in secret ac- 
counts in London. 

The Bilbeisi scheme reaches into cor- 
porate America as well. The grand jury is 
investigating Arthur Berman, who was 
president of Chase & Sanborn in 1981-84 
and Chock Full 0’ Nuts in 1984-85, The 
Lloyd’s lawsuit contends that the execu- 
tive, knowing the coffee was smuggled, 
accepted “substantial commissions” from 
Bilbeisi and Coffee Inc. to facilitate sales 
to Chase & Sanborn and Chock Full o’ 
Nuts. Bilbeisi’s company ledgers show 
$160,000 in cash and checks paid to Ber- 
man. In a 1988 deposition, Berman de- 
nied the payments were illegal commis- 
sions, insisting they were merely loans 
that he used to support “a young lady” 
and pay gambling debts. 

Lloyd’s investigators 
have also probed Bilbeisi’s 
role as an arms broker. In 
One transaction Bilbeisi 
proposed the sale of U.S.- 
built Jordanian fighter jets 
and helicopters to Guate- 
mala. According to docu- 
ments from a Bilbeisi com- 
pany, three helicopters 
were delivered at hugely in- 
flated prices, and part of 
the proceeds was kicked 
back to high-ranking Gua- 
temalan officers and the 
brother of former President 
Vinicio Cerezo. B.C.C.I. fi- 
nanced the deal for a 
$400,000 commission. Gua- 
temala has brought crimi- 
nal charges against Bilbeisi, 
and is seeking his extradi- 
tion from Jordan. 

Meanwhile B.C.C.I.’s far-flung empire 
isimploding. According to investigators, as 
much as $10 billion is missing from the 
company’s books. Sheik Zayed bin Sultan 
al-Nahayan, the ruler of Abu Dhabi, has 
pumped in $1 billion to keep the bank 
afloat since taking it over last year and has 
dismissed hundreds of the Pakistani bank- 
ers who ran B.C.C.L. in its heyday. Abu 
Dhabi, the Bank of England and the Fed- 
eral Reserve are struggling to come up 
with a workable restructuring plan that will 
Satisfy regulators amid continuing disclo- 
sures of illicit banking activity, 

B.C.C.I.’s banking practice throughout 
the world was to co-opt government offi- 
cials and influential businessmen with 
bribes, contributions and stakes in lucra- 
tive but dubious deals, Agents now sifting 
through B.C.C.L records are learning that 
America was no exception. 2 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


FINANCIAL FIASCOES 
A Mess Beyond 
Our Measure 


If you thought the savings and 
loan disaster couldn't get much 
worse, well, think again. In the 
gloomiest assessment of the 
megamess yet, U.S. Comptrol- 
ler General Charles Bowsher 
said last week the Resolution 
Trust Corporation, which is 
handling the bailout, was in 
such disarray that government 
accountants cannot even audit 
its books. That means Washing- 
ton has no clear idea of how 
much the bailout will ultimately 
cost as the RTC shuts more than 
1,000 bankrupt S&Ls and sells 
off real estate and other assets. 

There is little doubt, howev- 
er, that the price tag is going up. 
While the Bush Administration 
has earmarked $130 billion for 
the bailout, Bowsher said the 
RTC will require at least $150 
billion as depressed real es- 
tate markets slash the value of 
RTC holdings. When interest 
charges are included, the final 
cost of the cleanup could ap- 
proach $500 billion over the 
next 40 years, 

Bowsher warned that tax- 
payers may also have to bail out 
the banking industry if Wash- 
ington cannot agree on how to 
replenish the dwindling Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
fund. It could lose more than 
$23 billion over the next two 
years as the commercial real es- 
tate depression causes hun- 
dreds of shaky banks to fail. a 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Fake Fat 


‘Of the Land 


OURTESY OF STALEY 


Stellar is derived from corn 
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COMEBACKS 


Soles from 
The ’70s 


Remember Birkenstocks, those 
clunky but comfy sandal-shoes 
so ubiquitous in the ‘70s? Their 
time has come again. Updated 
with slightly sleeker styling and 
trendy materials like black pat- 
ent leather, the shoes have in- 
creased in sales 30% during 
each of the past three years. 
This year Birkenstock Foot- 
print Sandals expects a 40% in- 
crease, to about 1.4 million 
pairs. They are still made with 
layers of suede, jute and cork, 
with the sole contoured to the 
natural shape of the foot and 
a shock-absorbent foot bed. 


Will the diet-crazed country 
that embraced artificial sweet- 
eners now accept phony fats? 
Some of America’s biggest food 
firms are betting heavily on it 
The latest entrant is A.E. Staley 
Manufacturing of Decatur, IIL, 
which last week served up Stel- 
lar, a product derived from 
corn. At a promotional buffet 
of Stellar-based margarine and 
cheese spreads, Staley said the 
reduced-calorie faux fat will be 
available early next year to food 
producers, who can use it to re- 
place from 60% to 100% of the 
fat in such items as salad dress- 
ing, baked goods, meat prod- 
ucts, soups, gravies and sauces. 
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Birkenstocks: sales of the sandals are expected to reach 1.4 million 


Prices range from $50 to $130 
for adult sizes. 

Birkenstocks were intro- 
duced to the U.S. after Califor- 
nian Margot Fraser discovered 
them during a trip to her native 
Germany in 1966. Undaunted 
by U.S. shoe-store owners who 
told her no woman would wear 
such homely shoes, she persist- 
ed by selling them mostly 
through health-food stores. Be- 
fore long, they became an es- 
sential part of the hip uniform 
of the 70s. But unlike some 
other foot-friendly footwear of 
that era (remember Earth 
shoes?), they never really went 
away. Birkenstock kept its loyal 
following and diversified by 
bringing out men’s and chil- 
dren’s models. 5 


Since Stellar is based on 
simple starch, it can be market- 
ed without obtaining approval 
from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The product is 
the first serious competitor to 
Nutrasweet’s dairy-derived 
Simplesse, which simulates 
high-fat flavor and “mouth- 
feel” in the company’s Simple 
Pleasures frozen dessert by 
mimicking the shape of fat 
particles. 

Sull waiting for the FDA’s 
approval: Kraft General 
Foods’ Trailblazer for frozen 
desserts and Procter & Gam- 
ble’s Olestra for fat-free deep 
frying. 2 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The Game 


Ended Fast 


Like a brash rookie slugger who 


can't handle big-league curves, 
the National sports daily struck 
out last week. The flashy tab- 


loid, owned by Mexican media 
mogul Emilio Azcarraga Milmo, 


never really connected with 


readers and advertisers, and it 
lost $100 million in just 17 
months of publication. Its prob- 


lems were compounded by “an 
economic climate that was get- 
ting worse and worse,” said edi- 
tor and publisher Frank Deford. 


Declaring WE HAD A BALL on its 


final front page, the first U.S. 
daily devoted entirely to sports 
printed 


its final edition last 
Thursday. 
While it aimed for a circula- 


tion of | million by the end of | 


the year, the National was sell- | 


ing only 200,000 copies when it 


folded. Circulation had climbed 
to nearly 250,000 but tumbled 


in January when the the paper 


raised its price from 50¢ to 75¢ 
a copy in an effort to reduce 








its losses. 
founded 

could feed off the soaring inter- 
est in sports,” said John Mor- 
ton, a newspaper analyst in 
Washington. But local newspa- 
pers, all-sports TV channels 
and other media already satu- 
rate sports events, Morton said. 
Azcarraga, whose holdings in- 
clude Televisa, Mexico's largest 
private TV network, will now 
focus on expanding its Spanish- 
language programming in the 
U.S. 5 


BULLS STAMPEDE TO NBA TITLE PAGES 7-17 











But losses reached $100 million 


“The National was 
in the belief that it | 
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Mount Pinatubo shot plumes of ste. 





What 
ri Makes 
, Them 
Blow 


Advance warnings of 
volcanic blasts in the 
Philippines and Japan 
show how researchers 
are getting the knack of 
predicting eruptions 


By J. MADELEINE NASH Cilicaco 














hen 15,000 anxious Americans 

were evacuated from Clark Air 

Base in the Philippines last 
week, they didn’t know what to think. 
Were they in real danger or the victims of a 
false alarm? Within 48 hours, they got their 
answer. Nearby Mount Pinatubo, after 
sleeping quietly for more than 600 years, 
suddenly erupted in a series of explosions 
that shot plumes of steam and ash as much 
as 30 km (20 miles) into the sky. Debris 
rained down on surrounding villages, and a 
giant mushroom cloud was visible 100 km 
(60 miles) away in Manila. 
The confirmed death toll was only six in 
the first few days, thanks to advance warn- 
ings and speedy evacuations. But great dan- 
gers remained. Fearing bigger explosions, 
Officials ordered tens of thousands evacuat- 
ed. An approaching typhoon, moreover, 
threatened to send destructive mudslides 
down the mountain. Whatever happens, 
the swift action by the government reflected 
the improving ability of scientists to moni- 
tor volcanic activity and identify the telltale 
events that presage eruptions, 
Mount Pinatubo’s blasts came just one 
week after Japan’s Mount Unzen blew its 
top, with more deadly results. The red-hot 
avalanches hurtling down the mountain’s 
slopes killed at least 35 people. But the toll 
could have been much higher if scientists | 
had not sounded the alarm that an erup- 
tion was imminent. In fact, many of those 
killed were journalists and volcanologists 
drawn to the mountain by the warnings, 
whereas most residents of the area fled to 
safety. They may have to Stay away for a 
long while: Mount Unzen erupted again 
‘am and ash 30 km (20 miles) into the sky last week, and the worst may not be over, A 
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Series of blasts from the mountain 
in 1792 created landslides and tid- 
al waves that killed 15,000 people. 

Both Pinatubo and Unzen lie 
| along the infamous Ring of Fire, a 
crescent of volcanic activity that 
runs around the rim of the Pacific 
Ocean through the edges of Asia, 
North America and South Ameri- 
ca. Washington’s Mount St. Hel- 
ens, which exploded spectacularly 
in 1980, is part of the ring. It con- 
tains three-quarters of the earth’s 
540 historically active volcanoes, 
Since such mountains are erupt- 
ing in one place or another almost 
all the time, it is merely a coinci- 
dence that Pinatubo and Unzen 
are exploding simultaneously. 

The number of eruptions these 
days is not abnormal, but human 
populations near the fiery moun- 
tains have been growing rapidly. 
Never before have the volcanoes 
posed such a serious threat. Some 
volcanologists believe, for exam- 
ple, that Mount Fuji has entered 
an active phase, raising the spec- 
ter of a giant eruption only 100 km 
(62 miles) from Tokyo. 

But scientists hope to foretell 
most major eruptions, and their 
record is increasingly impressive, 
Since 1980, Mount St. Helens has 
erupted 22 times, and 19 of those 
episodes were predicted by US. 
Geological Survey volcanologists at the 
Cascades Volcano Observatory, in Van- 
couver, Wash. Warnings have also preced- 
ed eruptions of Alaska’s Redoubt Volca- 
no, which roared to life in 1989, 

Unlike earthquakes, which often hap- 
pen without warning, impending volcanic 
cruptions generally signal their arrival. Be- 
fore a blowup, instruments can detect a se 
ries of tremors in the mountain, which indi- 





historically active volcanoes world- 
wide, 75% of which lie on 
a crescent around 

the Pacific 

Ocean. 
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Afire fighter runs for his life as Mount Unz 


| cate that molten rock, called magma, is | vices can pick up minute bulges that are 
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But the volcanoes clustered 
along the Ring of Fire are more 
dangerous. The ring traces a geo- 
logically active zone where sections 
of the earth’s crust, known as 
plates, are colliding. Generally the 
Weaker oceanic plates are forced 
beneath the thicker continental 
slabs. The friction of grinding rock, 
combined with heat welling up 
from the earth’s interior, trans- 
mutes the lower edge of the oceanic 
plate into magma. Thick with silica, 
this type of magma tends to solidify 
near the surface, forming domes 
and plugs that seal off the channels 
through which the magma rises, 
Such blockages turn a volcano into 
a giant pressure cooker. At a cer- 
tain point, when the surrounding 
rock is no longer Strong enough to 
hold the expanding magma, the 
mountain blows apart. 

The main tools of the volca- 
nologist include seismometers, 
which record the swarms of tiny | 
earthquakes that occur as the 
magma rises. Chemical sensors, 
mounted on airplanes, can detect 
increases in sulfur-dioxide emis- 
sions, indicating that magma has 
reached the surface. In addition, 
the physical swelling of mountain 
slopes, well documented at 
Mount St. Helens, is a sign of ex- 
plosive potential. Laser-based de- 
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en reawakens 


about the width of a nickel and still invisi- 
ble to the naked eye. In Japan researchers 
have set up video cameras to monitor the 
shape and color of fumes at 19 of the coun- 
try’s most worrisome volcanoes. 

The Japanese have donated instruments 
that will enable Mexico to keep a closer 
watch on Popocatépetl near Mexico City. 


coming up from deep inside the earth. The 
magma rises gradually, opening fissures 
that serve as its pipelines to the surface. 
What happens next depends on the com- 
position of the magma. If it is fairly liquid, 
it generally produces a stately lava flow | 


| 


that poses more of a threat to property 
than to humans. Hawaiian volcanoes tend 















to follow this pattern. | Andshortly after Pinatubo first showed signs 
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HOW PLATE MOVEMENT CAUSES VOLCANOES 
When two of the earth's plates collide at convergent 

one plate slides under the other. 
As the sinking plate reaches deep into the earth's mantle, 


4 Convergent boundaries 
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of activity in April, the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey sent to the Philippines a team of scien- 
tists equipped with seismometers, tiltmeters 
(to measure tiny shifts in the slope of the 
mountain) and laptop computers to collect 
and analyze data. Several of the instruments, 
however, were obliterated by last week’s 
eruptions, hampering efforts to figure out 
the volcano’s next gambit. 

Is all this complex gear necessary? Af 
ter all, Indonesian volcanologists have es- 
tablished a warning system that makes ef- 
fective use of dedicated, if often poorly 
equipped, human observers. The answer is 
that the better scientists get at predicting 
eruptions, the less chance of false alarms. 
In 1976, 72,000 residents of the Caribbean 
island of Guadeloupe were forced to leave 
their homes because a nearby volcano 
seemed about to blow. Several months lat- 
er, after no eruption occurred, the consid- 
erably discomfited evacuees returned 
home. And ever since 1980, the California 
resort area of Mammoth Lakes has fretted 
over recurrent clusters of small earth- 
quakes. The resort abuts a huge depression 
caused hundreds of thousands of years ago 
by an exploding volcano. “What the earth- 
quakes mean is that the volcanic system is 
still alive and dynamic,” notes Robert Till- 
ing of the U.S. Geological Survey. “But we 
don’t know enough yet to be able to predict 
if, or when, it might again explode.” 





ne of Tilling’s colleagues, geophysi- 

cist Bernard Chouet, believes he 

may have found an answer to this 
dilemma. Prior to many large-scale erup- 
tions, he says, seismometers have picked 
up tremors that appear to be caused, not by 
the fracturing of rock, but by low-frequen- 
cy waves that resonate through the magma 
itself. While their origin remains a mystery, 
these vibrations may result from small 
surges of gas and molten rock. Large num- 
bers of such signals preceded Mount St. 
Helens’ 1980 blast. They also appeared be- 
fore the unexpected explosion of Mexico's 
El Chich6n in 1982, the blowup of Colom- 
bia’s Nevado del Ruiz in 1985 and 1987 and 
multiple eruptions of Alaska’s Redoubt. 
Seismometers positioned at Pinatubo have 
recorded similar seismic patterns. 

The greatest threats to human lives 
may come from overlooked, long dor- 
mant volcanoes. To monitor a volcano 
requires identifying it beforehand; as re- 
cently as 1981, Pinatubo was not even in- 
cluded in the worldwide registry of volca- 
noes maintained by the Smithsonian 
Institution. “When a nice little hill cov- 
ered with lush vegetation finally wakes 
up,” observes Smithsonian volcanologist 
Tom Simkin, “it’s going to cause a lot of 
damage.” Fortunately, scientists were 
able to see that some nice little hills in 
the Philippines and Japan were turning 
nasty while people still had time to get 
away. —wWith reporting by Seiichi Kanise/ 
Tokyo, Laura Lopez/Mexico City and Nelly 
Sindayen/Manila 
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Medicine - — 


Returning Fire Against AIDS 





Could giving a vaccine to people after they are infected 
keep the virus from destroying the immune system? 


E ven if an effective Amps vaccine were dis- 
covered tomorrow, its development 
would presumably be of little benefit to the 3 
million to 5 million people around the globe 
who already harbor the virus in their body. 
Most vaccines work to prevent an infection, 
not to eliminate it after it has taken hold. 
Now, however, a group of scientists from the 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research in 
Rockville, Md., believe they may have found 
a retroactive vaccine. In a study published in 
last week’s New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, the team announced that repeated im- 
munizations with a genetically engineered 
AIDS vaccine appeared to stabilize and per- 
haps even boost the beleaguered immune 
system of some infected people. 

rhe results are preliminary: only 30 pa- 
tients took part in the experiment, which 


Immune 
system 


i 


lasted a scant 10 months. All the subjects 
appeared healthy to begin with and had 
been host to the virus for less than seven 
years. Yet even if this vaccine never helps a 
single person with full-fledged Arps, the 
Walter Reed team has sketched out a blue- 
print for a potential new weapon against 
the disease. “This is the first time anyone 
has proved that you can change the im- 
mune system in a chronically infected per- 
son,” says Dr. Robert Redfield, research- 
group leader. “Now we have to find out 
whether or not this makes a difference.” 
Scientists know that the body puts up a 
pretty good fight against the AIDS virus 
(HIV) in the early years of infection. But 
the great mystery has always been why the 
body cannot knock HIV out completely. 
One possibility is that the body has trouble 
“seeing” all of the virus. Like a Stealth 
fighter plane, HIv may have hidden parts 
that do not show up on the immune sys- 
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tem’s radar screen. As a result, the body 
may not manufacture all the different 
kinds of antibodies that could attack the vi- 
rus. “We thought that if we could make the 
virus in a slightly different way, the im- 
mune system could see it better and mount 
a more effective response,” Redfield says. 
“In other words, we'd be augmenting 
Mother Nature’s own strategy.” 

To achieve that goal, the researchers 
chose a vaccine, manufactured by Micro- 
GeneSys of Meriden, Conn., that consists 
of genetically engineered pieces of the vi- 
rus, The vaccine makers took strands of 
DNA that code for the outer covering of 
HIV and put them into another kind of vi- 
rus, one that infects only moths and butter- 
flies. The insect virus then produced Aips 
proteins in addition to its own. 


Antibodies 


wi 





The researchers injected these artificial 
AIDS proteins into 30 human test subjects. 
In 19 of the volunteers, the proteins appar- 
ently looked different enough from what 
their immune systems had already seen so 
that additional defensive reactions were 
triggered against Hv. Not only did these 
patients produce entirely new antibodies, 
but the number of their T cells, the key im- 
mune defenders the virus normally de- 
stroys, remained steady. 

“From a conceptual standpoint, the 
study is quite interesting,” says Dr. Antho- 
ny Fauci, director of the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. But he 
cautions that any dangerous side effects 
from the vaccine could take years to show 
up. Even so, the preliminary effects were 
intriguing enough that Redfield has begun 
a second trial—with results expected in 18 
months—to see if the vaccine can produce 
long-lasting benefits. —By Christine Gorman 




















Health 


Life in 
The Age 
Of Lyme 


As the disease spreads, 
many scared Americans 
have declared war on 
ticks. Summer may never 
be the same. 





By JOHN SKOW 





uinea hens are bald, wattled and 

graceless. They resemble feathered 

footballs. Worse, they are surly, 
loud and unmusical, often at 3 in the morn- 
ing. But they are voracious gobblers of 
bugs and are especially fond of the tiny 
deer ticks that carry the spirochetes of 
Lyme disease. Which is why model Christie 
Brinkley, SporTs ILLUSTRATED’s swim- 
suit sweetie some years ago, learned to love 
them. She has installed a flock on her es- 
tate in East Hampton, N.Y., and hands out 
chicks (called keets) to her neighbors. 

Before she got the hens, Brinkley had 
taken to wearing high fishing boots when she 
walked to the beach. “We were really infest- 
ed,” she says. “It seemed as if every blade of 
grass had a tick hanging off it.” Her hen pa- 
trol has reduced the local tick population, al- 
though that has not prevented her from con- 
tracting the tormenting ailment that she and 
millions of other householders routinely 
take elaborate pains to avoid. The tick that 
infected her with what was diagnosed last 
week as Lyme disease probably, she thinks, 
bit her while she was horseback riding. 

Fear of Lyme disease is justified, and 
harboring guinea hens is reasonable, if not 
terribly practical for most people. The nag- 
ging affliction often shows itself first as a 
rash and flulike nausea, fever and aches. 
Lyme mimics many other illnesses, and in 
later stages it can escalate to arthritis, men- 
ingitis, neurological damage and some- 
times physical debility and racking pain. 
Some 30,000 cases had been reported in 
the U.S. by the end of last year. | 
From 1986 through 1989, re- 
ported cases doubled each year, 
and a slight drop last year 
(7,995 cases, from 8,551 the 
year before) may reflect only a 
change in reporting criteria. & 

Thus when the U.S. Centers & 
for Disease Control advises 2 
that anyone walking through £ 
grass or brush in tick-infested » 




















Be 











Tick-besieged Brinkley shows off her hen patrol at her Long Island home 


areas wear long-sleeved shirts and long 
pants taped into sock tops, many people 
actually do it, though the fashion state- 
ment is irredeemably tacky. The meticu- 
lous daily body inspection that is the most 
effective preventive is now a normal rou- 
tine, like flossing teeth. What you are look- 
ing for is the nymphal stage of an arachnid 


| (not an insect) that is louse-size only as an 


adult and that as a nymph has been com- 
pared to a dark freckle. Where you are 
looking is behind the knees, in pubic and 
scalp hair, under watchbands, in armpits. 
Yes, you need a partner for this, and per- 
haps, if you are no longer 25, a stiff drink. 
Old Lyme, Conn., got an undeserved 
reputation as a pesthole when the disease 
later named for it was first identified there 
in 1975. But it is unlikely that the disease 
really was newly hatched in that area, Dec- 
ades earlier, on Long Island in New York, a 
pesky swelling called Montauk knee was 
causing trouble. In 1908 something indis- 
tinguishable from Lyme disease was de- 
scribed in Sweden. Ticks hitch rides not just 
on deer, mice, humans and other mammals, 
but also on birds, which helps explain why 
Lyme disease has been reported in 46 





states. (Only Alaska, Arizona, Montana 
and Nebraska have reported no cases.) 

White-tailed deer are suburban crea- 
tures, and a surge in the deer population as 
forests have regrown in the Northeast of- 
fers one reason that Lyme disease has hit 
hard in New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and lower New England. | 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have had small- 
er outbreaks, and so, though the ticks are a 
different species, has Northern California. 

A fairly effective control method for a 
limited area is a product called Daminex, 
which is a tube filled with pesticide-soaked 
cotton. Mice take the cotton to build nests, 
and the pesticide kills ticks. On Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket, scientists are 
planning to release large numbers of a tiny 
wasp called Hunterellus hookeri. Success is 
uncertain. The wasps do kill some tick 
nymphs, but may in fact need a large and 
healthy tick population to maintain their 
own numbers, Other drastic preventives 
that householders mutter about while un- 
taping their trousers- region-wide burn- 
ing of fields, pesticide spraying or slaughter 
of deer—are just not politically or environ- 
mentally feasible. 





& Raise tick-eating guinea hens but be prepared for the neighbors’ 
complaints about your noisy flock. Persuade them to take some hens 
for their yards. 

& Keep the lawn cut short and shrubbery to a minimum, making it 
harder for tick-toting rodents to hide on your turf. 

@ If you must walk in the woods, where most ticks live, wear long pants 
and sleeves, if you can stand the heat, or spray on tick repellent, if 
you don’t mind chemicals seeping into your skin. 


& Subject yourself and your kids to a nightly tick inspection. You usually 
have at least 12 hours to get ticks off before they infect you. 


4 
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Yo, Michael! You’re the Best! 





Jordan rises—and rises—to the occasion, removing the 
last shadow of imperfection from his peerless career 


Ni odern life suffers from the Mona 
Lisa complex, the idea that when you 
finally see a legendary work of art, it inev- 
itably disappoints, appearing somehow 
smaller and less awe inspiring than you had 
imagined it. Except Michael Jordan. 

Jordan, whose gleaming visage is prob- 
ably more familiar to American kids than 
that of Leonardo’s lady, is an icon that 
grows more revered by the day. Millions 
more people have seen him pushing Nike 
Air Jordans, Pepsi and Wheaties than per- 
forming magic—make that outperforming 
Magic—on a basketball court. But all the 
commercial hype and publicity fade away 
when he does play, for Michael Jordan is 
the artwork and the artist, the poem and 
the poet. He reinvents the sport every time 
he rises—and rises—into the air. He plays 
the game without cliché. 

When Jordan led the Chicago Bulls to 
their first N.B.A. championship last week 
in a lopsided 4-1 series against the Los An- 
geles Lakers, he removed the last shadow 
on a peerless career: the notion that great 
players who never win a title are somehow 
less great than those who do. In truth, bril- 
liant individual players are not always bril- 
liant team players, and that is why their 
teams do not always win championships. 
But in conquering the Lakers, Jordan did 
the very thing that is often hardest for a vir- 
tuoso talent: he used his genius to raise the 
talents of those around him. 

Countless odes have been sung to Jor- 
dan’s uncanny, unearthly, preternatural 
ability to defy gravity. Rightly so, for air- 














| borne wizardry is what makes Jordan the 


apotheosis of the playground player, the 


| Supreme performer who unites hard-court 


fundamentals with the improvisational cre- 
ativity of the blacktop. Pardon the preten- 
tiousness, but Jordan’s artistry fuses the 
classic and the romantic. 

But amid the oohing and aahing over 


| his impossible dunks, something important 
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those twisting, soaring dunks that are 





is usually overlooked: Jordan’s passing. In 
the grammar of basketball, passes are 
verbs. More than that, Passing is a form of 
altruism, the unselfishness that transforms 
an agglomeration of individuals into a co- 
hesive unit. Superb offensive players are 
rarely good passers. They appear narcissis- 
tic, locked inside their own talent. Elgin 
Baylor, Earl Monroe, Jerry West, Julius 
Erving often seemed alone on the court 
with the ball, solo artists in a team sport, 

Jordan showed that he is much more. In 
the final minutes of last week’s final game, 
it was Michael's sharp assists to guard John 
Paxson, not his 30 spectacular points, that 
won the day and the series. Jordan’s pass- 
ing violates two sacrosanct rules: don’t go 
up in the air unless you know what you're 
going to do there, and don’t throw the ball 
crosscourt. Jordan invariably found the 
open man because he has a map of the 
court and all its players inside his head (he 
majored in geography at North Carolina). 
He knows that a pass to someone less 
strong can make the team stronger. 

Yet when you are an unstoppable force 
in basketball, selfishness too is a virtue. | 
Jordan also knows this, and that is why he 
stopped and popped with 3.4 seconds left 
in Game 3 to tip the contest into overtime. 
That is what the best player in the game is 
supposed to do. 

Like Leonardo, Michael Jordan is now 
his own greatest competition, When you 
make the miraculous routine, the merely 
superb becomes ordinary. Audiences feel | 
cheated unless Jordan pulls off one of 


living proof of post-Newtonian physics. 
Now that he has won an N.B.A. champion- 
ship, he doesn’t really have anything left to 
prove— except, of course, that he can do it 
again. — By Richard Stengel 








Milestones 











voiced rocker; and Patti Scialfa, 37, singer 
and tambourine player in his defunct E 
Street Band; he for the second time, she 
for the first; in Los Angeles. Their son, 
Evan, will be a year old next month. 


RECOVERING. King Hussein, 55, Jordan’s 
monarch since 1952; from an irregular 
heartbeat; in Amman. Hussein, who was 
hospitalized for three days, has a history of 
heart trouble. 


RECOVERING. Howard Cosell, 73, brash 
Sportscaster known for “telling it like it is”; 
after surgical removal of a cancerous tu- 
mor from his chest; in New York City. 


DIED. Peggy Ashcroft, 83, revered British 
Stage and film actress; in London. Dame 





MARRIED. Bruce Springsteen, 41, raspy- | 











Peggy was internationally known for play- 
ing Barbie Batchelor, the retired mission- 
ary in the television series The Jewel in the 
Crown, and for winning an Oscar as Best 
Supporting Actress for her role as the mys- 
terious traveler Mrs. Moore in David 
Lean’sA Passage to India. 


DIED. Claudio Arrau, 88, one of the premier 
piano virtuosos of the 20th century; in 
Mirzzuschlag, Austria. Born in Chillan in 
central Chile in 1903, Arrau displayed the 
talents of a prodigy four years later by play- 
ing from memory pieces his mother had 
taught to her piano students. By age five he 
presented his first concert, of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Schumann. For the next eight 
decades the pianist would dazzle audiences 
worldwide with a unique blend of brute 
strength and introspective clarity. Critics 





hailed his performances of Liszt, Chopin, 
Brahms and Debussy. 


DIED. J. Raymond Jones, 91, political king- 
maker known as the “Harlem Fox”; in New 
York City. The first black to head Tamma- 
ny Hall, Jones ran the powerful Democrat- 
ic machine from 1964 to 1967. He was a 
mentor to New York Congressman 
Charles Rangel and New York City Mayor | 
David Dinkins. 


DIED. A.B. (“Happy”) Chandler, 92, former 
Kentucky Governor, U.S. Senator and 
baseball commissioner from 1945 to 1951, 
who helped break the color bar by support- 
ing the Brooklyn Dodgers’ decision to 
bring Jackie Robinson into the major 
leagues; in Versailles, Ky. He was elected 








to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 1982. 
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Religion — 


What Does God Really 
Think About Sex? 


Christians of all sorts are battling over the issues of 
homosexuality, infidelity and fornication 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 
am disgusted.” “An abomina 
tion.” “This report would remove 


[ Bible the authoritative 


Word of God, making it merely a guide- 
book.” One after another, participants at 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) rose in the Baltimore 
Convention Center to attack one of the 
most radical series of proposals on sexual 
morality ever to come before a major 
Christian denomination. In essence, the 
church report, three years in preparation, 
shattered 19 centuries of tradition and 
asked the church, for the first time, to be- 
stow acceptance upon sex outside of mar- 
riage—for homosexuals, for adult singles 
living together and, with less enthusiasm, 
for teenagers. Adultery would be next, crit- 
ics charged. 

No chance of that. By a 534-to-31 vote 
the Presbyterians last week rejected the 
controversial report. They also issued an 
outright disavowal of the practice of homo- 
Sexuality and affirmed “the sanctity of the 
marital covenant between one man and 
one woman.” But the raucous debate that 
led up to the vote, and that will surely fol- 
low it, showed that three decades after the 
sexual revolution started to percolate 


as 





Aclergyman interrupts a sermon at the 
General Assembly to support the report 
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through American society, the relationship 
between God and sex is again throwing 
some of the country’s most important reli- 
gious denominations into turmoil. 
Traditionalists are facing off against lib- 
erals, married worshipers against singles, 
homosexuals against heterosexuals, as the 
churches try to come to grips with the 
changing life-styles of 
their adherents. Just 
as important, liberals 
in various denomina- 
tions are struggling to 
deal with the sexual 
preference and mo- 
rality of those who are no longer attending 
services, convinced that the churches do not 
speak to their private needs. Among the im- 
minent sexual confrontations: 
>United Church of Christ (1.6 million 
members). Next week’s national synod will 
discuss how to deal with clergy who are in- 
volved in nonmarital relations. 
> Episcopal Church (2.4 million members). 
In July a national convention will decide 
between two conflicting proposals on ho 
mosexuality. One would allow ordination 
of actively gay and lesbian priests by local 
bishops, a practice that is already occur- 
ring. The other would explicitly ban non- 
marital sex by all clergy. 


Questions asked of 
people who worship: 


aia aka % | 
RARELY | 





Outside: Fundamentalist pickets denounce Body 
and Soul's revolutionary proposals 
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>United Methodist Church (8.9 million 
members). A special panel will issue a re- 
port in August on whether the church 
should continue to declare that homosex- 
ual practice violates Christian teaching. An 
April straw vote indicated that most of the 
24 panelists want a change. 
> Evangelical Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica (5.2 million members). The first draft of 
a proposed new stand on sexual issues like 
homosexuality and chastity is due next fall. 
There are early rumblings that the draft 
might seek reinterpretation of Bible pas- 
sages dealing with sex. 
>» American Baptist Churches (1.5 million 
members). This denomination will decide 
at next weck’s convention whether to de- 
velop a policy statement on sexuality, with 
specific issues to be defined later. 
>»Roman Catholic Church (58 million 
members). America’s biggest denomina- 
tion is also caught in the debate because of 
members’ continuing resistance to Vatican 
stands on such matters as homosexuality 
and premarital sex. Two special problems: 
allegations that many priests break the cel- 
ibacy rule, and a recent outbreak of peder- 
asty scandals. 

rhe tenet that sex should be confined 
to marriage is an age-old one inherited 
from Judaism. It is under assault because 
of the pressures of modern reality: the sex- 
ual precocity of young Americans, the 
large number of divorced or unmarried 
adults who have active sex lives, and the 
growing strength of the gay-rights move- 
ment. The issues are hitting hardest at the 
moderate and liberal “mainline” Protes- 












tant denominations that stress toleration 
and follow social currents. These groups, 
which have been steadily losing member 
ship, could face further attrition, even out- 
right schism, over sex. 

| he churches for years have also been 


| under increasing scholarly pressure to treat 


traditional understandings of Scripture as 
cultural expressions, subject to change, rath 
er than as God's eternal strictures. Another 
important factor is the intellectual influence 
of feminist groups that see traditional Judeo 
Christian morality as an expression of patri 
archy. In addition, a trend has been emerg 
ing in modern moral theology to base 
judgments concerning sexuality not on abso 
lute rules but on the relative value of each re 
lationship. This approach was promoted as 
early as 1966 by Episcopal theologian Joseph 
Fletcher's Situation Ethics: The New Moral 
ity. Among the denominations where the 
pressures are highest: 


PRESBYTERIANS 
The 2.9 million-member denomination 
was the first to face the full implications of 
the sexual revolution. As far back as 1970, 
| a church panel, echoing Fletcher's ap 
proach, declared that “sexual expression 
. cannot be confined to the married and 
about-to-be-married.” Irate traditionalists 
got that year’s assembly to reaffirm the sin- 
fulness of adultery, fornication and homo 
| sexual practice, but their motion passed by 

a paper-thin margin. 

Since then the Northern and Southern 
wings of the church have merged, but liber- 
al-conservative differences have continued 





to simmer. This year’s controversial 200- 
page morality report, Keeping Body and 
Soul Together, emanated from an official 
study committee under the Rev. John 
Carey, religion chair at Agnes Scott Col 
lege in Georgia. Two members quit early, 
and one raised charges that the panel was 
stacked with liberals. 

When the document was released last 
February, it was read avidly—more than 
42,000 copies have been sold—and with 
growing ire. Before the Baltimore assem- 
bly, more than half the church’s 171 admin 
istrative districts and 2,000 local congrega- 
tions had condemned it. The document 
helped cause something akin to schism at 
the second largest congregation in the 
country: Dallas’ Highland Park Presbyteri- 
an Church. Already alarmed at liberal 
trends among the national leadership, 
Highland Park members voted 2,563 to 
2,001 last month to quit the denomination 
altogether. They fell short of a required 
two-thirds majority, so the church and its 
$47 million property remain within the of 
ficial fold. But 1,000 or more dissenters 
walked out to start a new congregation. 
Joining them is physician Grady Crosland, 
who served on the Body and Soul panel and 
opposed its work. “The denomination is 
rotten,” he snaps. “No use staying around 
to shoot a rabid dog.” ata 

His reaction is typical of the strong 
feelings roused by the sweeping revision- 
ism of Body and Soul. Among other things, 
it declares that “there is no single, consis- 
tent biblical ethic of sexuality” and in- 
structs the church to “repent” its oppres- 
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Presbyterian General Assembly in session: 
more raucous debate will surely follow 


sive morality, which the document deems 
to be the work of white patriarchal “heter- 
osexists.” Forget “rules about who sleeps 
with whom,” it urges, and do not “restrict 
Sexual activity to marriage alone,” but cele- 
brate all forms of sexual intimacy, “marital, 
premarital or postmarital.” 

Body and Soul is most unorthodox in 
condoning sex among unmarried hetero- 
sexuals, It states that the church should no 
longer insist on celibacy as “the only moral 
option for single persons.” ; 

On the delicate topic of teenage sex, 
the document advises youngsters to make 
decisions on the basis of “mutuality,” 
“consent” and “maturity.” Marilyn Wash- 
burn, a clergywoman-physician and dis- 
senting member of the sex panel, considers 
it “tragic” that the report never tells teens 
that “there is no perfect means of birth 

control and that con 
doms do not prevent 
sexually transmitted 
diseases.” 

The document is 
ambiguous in its pro- 
nouncements on sex 

within marriage. It redefines fidelity as a 
learning process in which spouses renego- 
tiate the relationship “as needs and desires 
change.” At the same time, the report 
omits any mention of the Seventh Com 
mandment, “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery.” This lapse caused conservatives to 
declare that the document opens the door 
to extramarital sex, a charge that commit 
tee members deny. 

In line with trends in other mainline de- 
nominations, the Presbyterian report 
asked church members to repeal legisla- 
tion from the 1970s that bars sexually ac 
tive gays and lesbians from the clergy, That 
too was rejected. Nonetheless, the assem- 
bly may have reflected the extent to which 
the sexual revolution has infiltrated the 
ranks by refusing to include in its final res 
olutions a clause that condemned all inter 
course outside marriage as “not in confor- 
mity with God's will.” 





EPISCOPALIANS 

At next month’s convention, an 
commission, chaired by Rhode Island's 
Bishop George Hunt, is proposing that the 
church endorse the view that homosexual- 
ity is a “God-given” state and that gay rela- 
tionships are “holy, life-giving and grace 
filled.” The panel wants the church to 
develop blessing ceremonies for same-sex 
couples and allow local bishops to ordain 
actively homosexual clergy. 

Some bishops are already doing so. 
Iwo weeks ago, Bishop Ronald Haines of 
Washington ordained the Rev. Elizabeth 
Carl, 44, who is living openly with a lesbian 
partner. Haines acted despite pressure 
from the denomination’s Presiding Bishop, 
Edmond Browning, who is sympathetic to 
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the gay cause but wished to avoid 
the controversy. The action drew 
a pained comment from the capi- 
tal’s premier Episcopal churchgo- 
er, President George Bush: “Per- 
haps I’m a little old-fashioned, but 
I'm not quite ready for that.” 

Nor are many others. The 
Episcopal convention will debate 
a conservative counterblast from 
60 bishops, led by William Frey, 
dean of Trinity Episcopal School 
for Ministry in Ambler, Pa. The 
proposal would amend canon law 
to place all clergy “under the obli- 
gation to abstain from sexual rela- 
tions outside of Holy Matrimo- 
ny.” Observes Frey: “Many of us 
believe that the sexual revolution 
has run its course, leaving in its 
wake thousands of broken mar- 
riages, a sharp rise in teenage 
pregnancies, millions of conve- 
nience-motivated abortions, a 
multibillion-dollar pornography 
industry and a mushrooming Alps 
epidemic, What could be better 
news than the proclamation that 
there is a better way?” Bishop 
Hunt predicts a close vote. 


METHODISTS 

The church’s panel on homosexuality is 
| stirring a ruckus even before its report is 
written. James Holsinger, medical director 
of the U.S. Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs, quit the study committee last Febru- 
ary because he felt certain its conclusions 
| would follow liberal lines. But “nothing is 
fixed,” says the Rev. Nancy Yamasaki of 
Spokane, the committee chair, who is pub- 
licly noncommittal. The panel’s recom- 
mendations will undergo administrative 
review before reaching next year’s nation- 
wide General Conference. 

Any revolutionary Methodist proposal 
is likely to rely on the thinking of Victor 
Paul Furnish of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and other liberal Bible scholars. Ac- 
cording to their various reinterpretations, 
the Old Testament forbids homosexual be- 
havior as part of a code, including laws and 
rituals, that Christians no longer observe. 
As for New Testament abjurations against 
the practice, particularly St. Paul’s strong 
injunctions, revisionist scholars claim that 
the prohibitions were aimed only against 
pederasty and homosexual acts by persons 
who were naturally heterosexual. In any 
event, the argument runs, the apostle 
would have been more understanding if he 
knew as much about human sexual vari- 
ance as moderns do. 

Holsinger thinks Methodism could lose 

















Should religious groups bar sexually 


active gays or lesbians from the clergy? 


63% Vi 


millions of members if an upheaval in 
church policy is ever approved. But Julian 
Rush of Denver, a pioneer gay Methodist 
minister, says, “I don’t expect any change 
in my lifetime. The church won't lead the 
way on gays. It has to come from society 
into the church.” 


The debate over sexual morality is 
least strident in the nation’s growing 
Evangelical and Fundamentalist 
churches, in which literalist interpreta- 
tions of the Bible are embraced and het- 
crosexual marriage is the only state in 
which sex is without sin. Nonctheless, 
these groups are taking part in the debate 
from the sidelines. Two weeks ago, the 15 
million-member Southern Baptist Con- 
vention pleaded for ‘tall Christians to up- 
hold the biblical standard of human sexu- 
ality against all onslaughts.” 

No institution has backed traditional 
morals more ardently than the Roman 
Catholic Church, particularly under Pope 
John Paul II. But within the U.S. branch of 
the church, there are stirrings nonetheless. 


| The most unorthodox to date was a 1977 


study commissioned by the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America. Like this year’s 
Presbyterian panel, the Catholic thinkers 
who took part declared there could be in- 
stances in which homosexual, premarital 
and unwed sex were moral. The group was 
even unwilling to outlaw adultery flatly, 


Lesbian priest Elizabeth Carl with colleague in Washington 





Is it always wrong for two men 
to have sex with each other? 


81%|. 







though it urged “extreme caution” 
for priests who face the issue. The 
views flew in the face of Vatican 
pronouncements made a year ear- 
lier, and the doctrine committee of 
the U.S. bishops later issued an un- | 
usual attack on the study. But since 
the mid-1970s, National Opinion 
Research Center polls have shown 
that rank-and-file U.S. Catholics 
are consistently more liberal than 
Protestants on the issue of premar- 
ital sex. The latest finding: 84% of 
Catholics do not always find it 
wrong, vs. 69% of Protestants. 

Catholicism, of course, has a 
unique sex policy for its priests 
and nuns; celibacy. The debate 
over that tradition has heated up 
of late, through the exposure of a 
variety of sex scandals and admis- 
sions that the stricture is widely 
ignored. A Star Tribune newspa- 
per poll last April, for example, 
revealed that one-fifth of Minne- 
sota priests admit to violating 
their vows. But Cincinnati's 
Archbishop Daniel Pilarezyk, 
president of the U.S. hierarchy, 
still contends, “At a time when 
the whole of our culture is saying you’ve 
got to have sexual fulfillment and sexual 
activity, I think it’s important for the 
church to give witness that that is not nec- 
essary for a productive and full human 
life.” 

The notion of the church as a bulwark 
against America’s voracious sexual culture 
is also taken up by Bishop Frey, leader of 
the Episcopal traditionalists. In a letter to 
fellow prelates he argues that “one of the 
most attractive features of the early Chris- 
tian communities . . . was their radical sex- 
ual ethic and their deep commitment to 
family values. These things ... drew many 
people to them who were disillusioned by 
the promiscuous excesses of what proved 
to be a declining culture. Wouldn't it be 
wonderful for our Church to find such 
countercultural courage today?” 

But as the pressures and practices of 
modern society continue to evolve, issues 
of right and wrong in sex, that most intri- 
cate aspect of human existence, are likely 
to become even more perplexing to most 
Americans. And now churches that once 
served as sources of clear moral guidance 
are likewise grappling uncertainly with 
these issues as they try to decide whether 
their sexual standards will derive from 
biblical tradition or the fluid folkways of 
modernity. —Reported by Barbara 
Dolan/Chicago, Joseph J. Kane/Atianta and Leslie 
Whitaker/New York 
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Random House’s new dictionary is gender neutral, 
politically correct—and an English-lover’s disappointment 


By JESSE BIRNBAUM 


Dictionaries are like watches; the worst is 
better than none, and the best cannot be ex- 
pected to go quite true. 


amuel Johnson should be living at this 

hour; the English language has need 
of him. Though he was never at a loss for | 
words, the great lexicographical drudge 
would probably be confounded to read the 
new Random House 
Webster's College Dictio- 
nary. It is bugled as “the 
New Definition of Dic- 
tionary,” the “newest, 
biggest and best.” 

Newest, yes; biggest, 
yes—for a college dic- 
tionary (180,000 en- 
tries). As for best, it may 
be said that this dictio- 
nary goes like Dr. John- 
son’s watches. It will also 
tick off a lot of people. 

Those who believe 
dictionaries should not 
merely reflect the times 
but also protect English 
from the mindless as- 
saults of the trendy will 
find that the Random 
House Webster's lends 
authority to scores of 
questionable usages, 
many of them tinged 
with “politically cor- 
rect” views. Purists will 
fume, but what is worse is that such permis 
siveness can only invite a further tattering 
of the language—and already has. 

At its core, the Random House Web 
ster’s is a laudable achievement, the work 
of many excellent minds. It is in the core’s 
wrapping that trouble lies and English suf- 
fers erosion, mainly because the editors 
choose to be “descriptive, not prescrip- 
tive.” As a result, numerous entries and us- 
age notes, wafting in the sociological winds 
and whims of the day, are inconsistent and 
gratuitous, undermining any pretense of 
rigor, let alone authority. 

Most notable in these pages is the influ- 
ence of special-interest groups, prominently 
feminists and minorities. They are saluted, 
and placated, to the point where judgment is 
often skewed, and where tin-eared or casu- 
ally invented words and terms are given ap- 
proval simply because they are fashionable. 
“We tried our best,” says executive editor 
Sol Steinmetz in justification, “to infuse 





some social significance into the language 
along the lines of what sociolinguists do.” 
An added essay, Avoiding Sexist Lan- 
guage, offers some useful gender-neutral 
Suggestions (firefighter instead of fireman). 


Yet browsers will find as well the stamp of 


acceptance on the dreadful herstory (“an al- 
ternative form to distinguish or emphasize 
the particular experience of women”); the 
execrable womyn (“alternative spelling to 
avoid the suggestion of sexism perceived in 


RANDOM HOUSE STYLE 


the sequence m-e-n”); and the absurd wait- 
person (waiter or waitress) and waitron (“a 
person of either sex who waits on tables”). 
Future lexicons, perhaps, will give us waitoid 
(a person of indeterminate sex who waits on 
tables). 

Straining even more to avoid giving of- 
lense, except to good usage, the dictionary 
offers comfort to very short people (though 
not very tall ones) with heightism (“dis- 
crimination Or prejudice based on a per- 
son's stature, esp. discrimination against 
short people”); and to very fat people (but 
not very thin ones) with weightism (“bias or 
discrimination against people who are over- 
weight”). Omitted, fortunately, are such 
high-fad content terms as lookism (bias 
against people because of their appear- 
ance), ableism (bias against the handi- 
capped) or differently abled (alternative to 
handicapped). 

Scores of new entries, however, demon- 
strate the extent to which rotten clichés and 
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cute formulations can worm their way into 
acceptance. A celebutante, for example, is 
someone who seeks the limelight through 
association with celebrities; to Mirandize 
(verb), as in “Mirandize the perpetrator,” 
refers to the Miranda rule that requires 
cops to warn arrestees (noun) of their legal 
rights. As might be expected, the ungram- 
matical use of hopefully (“Hopefully we will 
get to the show on time”) receives Ran- 
dom’s blessing: “Although some strongly 
object. . . [hopefully] is standard in all vari- 
eties of speech and writing.” 

Even the word Webster's has suc- 
cumbed to the loose use of language. 
Though Noah Webster produced his first 
American dictionary in 1806, his name nev- 
er appeared in the title of his editions until 
after his death. Webster's 
has since passed into ge- 
neric usage, and any 
publisher can slap the 
word into the titles of its 
own lexicons, 

The reluctance of 
Random House's editors 
to make tough, perhaps 
even unpopular, judg- 
ments is an Ominous 
sign. It encourages the 
self-appointed watch- | 
dogs who bark at pur- 
ported offenses and de- 
mand revisions that 
often border on the ri- 
diculous. Their concern 
is not only a desire to ex- 
pel genuinely vicious or 
hateful words from the 
vocabulary; their activity | 
is calculated mainly to 
protect the sensitivities 
of minority groups, even 
from objectionable 
phrases that bear little or 
no relationship to discrimination or racism. 
What counts, say the watchdogs, is not the 
origin of a term but how a person feels 
about it. Hence waitron. 

If these watchdogs get their way, other 
words and phrases, now listed approvingly 
by Random House, may suffer the same 
baroque fate. For example, some feminists 
have objected to the word seminal, which 
refers to something that is original and in- 
fluential. They argue that seminal, like 
seminar and seminary, fails the gender-neu- 
tral test because it derives from semen, the 
Latin word for seed. So much for logic. 

Itisjust as well that the English language, 
so welcoming to precision and so rich with 
metaphor and vitality, continues to be a 
growing wonder. Like many living things, it 
needsconstant pruning to flourish. The Ran- 
dom House version of Webster's too could 
use some pruning—or maybe a good watch 
repairperson. —Reported by Anne Hopkins/ 
New York 
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Awhite-hot debate rages over whether 
Thelma & Louise celebrates liberated 
females, male bashers—or outlaws 





By RICHARD SCHICKEL ; 


It is “the first movie I’ve ever 

seen which told the downright 

truth,” says Mary Lucey, a les- 

bian activist in Los Angeles, 

It is a “paean to transfor- 

mative violence . . . An explicit 
fascist theme,” writes social commentator 
John Leo, who went out prospecting for a 
column in U.S. News and World Report and 
discovered a mother lode of fool’s gold. 

It is, according to Cathy Bell, a Hous- 
ton environmental communications spe- 
cialist who was once married to “a redneck 
control freak” and found the courage to 
dump him after a liberating weekend trip 
with a girlfriend, “like seeing my life played 
before my eyes.” 

“It justifies armed robbery, manslaugh 
ter and chronic drunken driving as exer- 
cises in consciousness raising,” charges 
New York Daily News columnist Richard 
Johnson, who also finds it “degrading to 


men, with pathetic stereotypes of testos- 
terone-crazed behavior” and half-seriously 
proposes a ban on it. 

It is, according to Miami Herald movie 
reviewer Bill Cosford, “a butt-kicking fem- 
inist manifesto . .. which sw eeps you along 
for the ride.” No, says Sheila Benson, a Los 


Angeles Times film critic, it is a betrayal of 


feminism, which, as she understands it. 
“has to do with responsibility, equality, 
Sensitivity, understanding—not revenge, 
retribution or sadistic behavior,” 

Whole lot of heavy thinking going on 
out there. Some pretty heavy journalistic 
breathing too. Hard to believe that the oc- 
casion for this heated exercise in moral 
philosophy and sociological big-think is a 
modest and, at its most basic level, very 
enjoyable little movie called Thelma & 
Louise, which is so far a moderate com- 
mercial success. It has earned about $20 
million in its first 34 weeks of release 
less than a muscular big-boy movie like 
Robin Hood or Terminator 2: Judement Day 
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could expect to make on its first weekend. 

No matter. Thelma & Louise is a movie 
whose scenes and themes lend themselves 
to provocative discussions. What business 
it’s doing is in all the right places—the big 
cities and college towns where opinion 
makers are ever on the alert for something 
to make an opinion about. For their pur- 
poses, this movie is a natural. In the most 
literal sense of the word. For the picture 
has a curiously unselfconscious manner 
about it, an air of not being completely 
aware of its own subtexts or largest inten- 
lions, of being innocently open to interpre- 
tation, appropriate and otherwise, 

This, indeed, is its salient redeeming 
quality. If it were as certain—and as clum- 
sy—about what it was up to as its more vir- 
ulent critics think it is, it might easily have 
been as overbearing—and as deadly—as 
some of their interpretations are. It is not, 
though, and anyone with a sense of recent 
film history can see Thelma & Louise in the 
honorable line of movies whose makers, 
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without quite knowing what they were do- 
ing, sank a drill into what appeared to be 
familiar American soil and found that they 
had somehow tapped into a wild-rushing 
subterranean stream of inchoate Outrage 
and deranged violence. Bonnie and Clyde 
and Easy Rider, Dirty Harry and Fatal At- 
fracton—all these movies began as at- 
tempts to vary and freshen traditional ge- 
neric themes but ended up taking their 
creators, and their audiences, on trips 
much deeper, darker, more disturbing than 
anyone imagined they were going to make 

These are not the big-budget movies 
that solemnly announce the importance of 
their subject matter and often totter off 
into oblivion clutching a Best Picture Os- 
car—emotional irrelevancy’s consolation 
prize. The true genre-bending films are 
less pretentious, less carefully calculated 
entertainments that may have only a hazy 
idea of their objectives. And (best thing 
about them, really) they have a w ay of driv- 
ing some people—the ones who think 


YY 


movies ought to be a realistic medium or 
an ideologically correct one crazy. 

Consciously or not, these films tend to 
Serve as expressions of the values or confu- 
sions jangling around in their society, or 
occasionally as springboards for earnest 
discussions of them. At a time when moral 
discourse has been reduced to the size of a 
sound bite and rapid social change has ev- 
cryone on edge, the messages conveyed in 
even the most frolicking of these movies 
stir peculiar passions. Such films often 
have an astonishing afterlife. not only in 
popular memory but as artifacts that viv id- 
ly define their times, 

These times, in movies as in American 
Society, seem defined by perilous, off-bal- 
ance relationships between men and wom- 
en. The year’s two top box-office winners, 
The Silence of the Lambs and Sleeping with 
the Enemy, dramatize the judicious revenge 
that a woman takes on a brutalizing man. In 
another new film, Alan Rudolph’s dour and 
inept Mortal Thoughts, two women (Demi 
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Susan Sarandon and Geena 
Davis start out onalark, buttheir | 
Spree ends up igniting explosive 
issues of sexual politics. 


Moore and Glenne Headly) kill a 
hateful husband (Bruce Willis, 
who lately can’t seem to get a 
break). The trend straddles 
oceans too: Luc Besson’s stylish | 
French thriller, La Femme Ni 
Kita, is about a woman (Anne 
Parillaud) whose romantic life 
conflicts with her career as an es- 
pionage hit person. 

The movie summer promises 
more women who take their 
life—and a gun—in their own 
hands. Kathleen Turner will play 
a tough private eye in VI. War- 
shawski. Even the budget-bus- 
lin’ action-adventure Terminator 
2 offers a strong female figure: 
Linda Hamilton is an embattled 
mother powerful enough to 
square off alongside Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. 

The success of these films as 
popular entertainment and as 
clues to the zeitgeist remains to 
be determined. But they will 
have to go far to match Thelma 
& Louise. “Ten years from now 
it will be seen as a turning 
point,” says Peter Keough, film 
editor of the Boston Phoenix. 

He is more than likely right. 
Movies achieve this kind of his- 
toric stature not because they of- 
fer a particularly acute portrayal 
of the way we live now or be- 
Cause they summarize with nu- 
anced accuracy the Opposing po- 
sitons in an often flatulent 
quasi-political debate. They 
work because somehow they 
worm their way into our collec- 
tive dreamscape, retrieve the anxious im 
ages they find there and then splash them 
across the big screen in dramatically 
heightened form. 

lhat’s why most of the questions raised 
about Thelma & Louise seem so weirdly in- 
appropriate. Does it offer suitable “role 
models”? Is the “violence” its heroines 
mete out to their tormentors really “em- 
powering” to women, or does it represent 
a feckless sacrifice of the high moral 
ground? Is its indiscriminate “male bash- 
ing” grossly unfair to an entire sex? 

~ Should we care? As Barbara Bunker, 
who teaches psychology at the State Uni- 
versity of New York, Buffalo, very sensibly 
notes, “It’s a dramatic piece, not a [literal] 
description of what's £01Ng On in our soci- 
ety. It seems to me that drama is supposed 
to make things larger than life so you get 
the point.” Agrees Regina Barreca. who 
teaches English at the University of Con- 
necticut and is the author of They Used to 
Call Me Snow White ... but I Drifted, a 
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book about women and humor: “It 
has got to be seen not as a cultural 
representation but as a fairy tale.” In 
other words, as a dream work, full of 
archetypes and exaggerations. 

This does not mean that Thelma 
& Louise is or was ever meant to be a 
sweet dream, a comfortable, com- 
forting movie like, say, City Slickers, 
“Screenplay idea,” jotted Callie 
Khouri in her notebook one day in 
1987: “Two women go on a crime 
spree.” Khouri, whose first screen- 
play this is, had the notion that if a 
female couple were somehow forced 
by circumstances to take up the out- 
law life, they would, under the sus- 
penseful impress of life on the lam, 
undergo the same kind of bonding 
process—sweet, funny, appealing— 
that male protagonists customarily 
experience in this kind of movie. But 
she also seemed to sense that just 
because of its off-casting, it could 
have a jagged edginess that its mod- 
els had long since lost. 

Khouri’s idea was, to borrow a 
term from old-time Hollywood writ- 
ers, a nice little switcheroo—logical, 
easy to explain and not too threaten- 
ing in its originality. Moreover, the 
times were right for it. Everyone was 
complaining that there were too few 
good roles for women in American 
movies—especially roles that per- 
mitted their characters to make their 
own decisions, control their own 
destiny. In fact, according to Mimi 
Polk, Thelma & Louise's producer, 
the movie did not “pitch well” to stu- 
dio executives: “The script was full 
of subtlety that was lost in a two- 
sentence description.” Polk feels, as 
well, that had she and her partner, 
Ridley Scott, proposed two male 
Stars in the lead, they could have got 
a budget heftier than the $17.5 mil- 
lion they ultimately spent. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
Suits were just as nervous about the 
story that Khouri developed as some 
of the film’s latter-day critics have 
turned dut to be. Hollywood is not, 
after all, the world capital of the new 
masculine sensibility, 

Be that as it may, the movie, 
which Scott (Alien, Blade Runner) 
eventually decided to direct himself, 
Starts Out in a low, ingratiating gear, 
It looks like a “buddy romp,” as 
Geena Davis, who plays Thelma, 
puts it. Thelma is married to a carpet 
salesman named Darryl, who repre- 
sents everything stupid and 
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Stupefying 
about traditional masculinity, keeping Thel- 
ma in a State of near childish dependency. 
Her best pal, Louise (Susan Sarandon), 
lives with an oft traveling musician named 
Jimmy, who is nice enough but suffers from 
the other great modern male defect—a 
maddening inability to make permanent 
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SYMPATHETIC 
FROM AFAR 

Harvey Keitel plays the 
kindly cop who hopes to 
catch Thelma and 
Louise before their 
odyssey turns tragic, 
but to them he’s just a 
male who wants to put 
them in another jail. 


WAY WARD 

LOVER 

Louise’s good-hearted 
but erratic boyfriend, 
played by Michael 
Madsen, is a musician 
who can't find the key of 
commitment. He learns 
what it’s like to wait 
while someone else 
g0es out on the road. 


CLASSIC 
CHAUVINIST 
Christopher McDonald 
plays Thelma’s stupid, 
stupefying husband, 
who subjugates her like 
a child until he is left 
with nothing but his 
dinner, his beer and his 
bafflement. 


CUTE BUT 
DANGEROUS 

The fugitives pick up a 
hitchhiker, played by 
Brad Pitt, but he’s the 
one who takes them for 
aride: after a night of 
sex with Thelma, he 
absconds with Louise's 
savings. 


rescues her at gunpoint. Then, just as 


you are figuring that this is an unac- 
countably dark passage in an other- 
wise sunny film, Louise kills the 
would-be rapist. In cold blood. With 
malice aforethought, however briefly 
considered. 

It is a remarkable mood swing, 
one of the few authentically daring 
narrative coups in the cautious recent 
history of American film. And it is by 
no means a carelessly considered 
one. “It was a goal to make that reso- 
nate throughout the film,” according 
to Davis. It does, and it has a trans- 
forming effect on Thelma & Louise. 
It lifts it beyond the reach of gags like 
columnist Ellen Goodman’s charac- 
terization of it as “a PMs movie, plain 
and simple.” More important, it lifts 
it beyond the effective range of ideo- 
logically oriented criticism. “The vio- 
lence I liked, in a way,” says Saran- 
don, “because it is not premeditated, 
It is primal, and it doesn’t solve 
anything.” 

It is also blessedly unexplained. 
In the aftermath of the killing, we 
do learn that something dreadful 
happened to Louise years ago. Ob- 
viously it was some kind of sexual 
assault, but she never reveals its ex- 
act nature. This, of course, runs 
counter to the conventions of pop- 
ular culture. If this were the TV- 
rape-movie-of-the-month, a hyster- 
ical revelation of the exact nature 
of the abuse—especially if it were, 
Say, gang rape or years of incest— 
would be obligatory in order to bal- 
ance the moral scales. 

Such an explanation would have 
quelled much of the “male bashing” 
criticism leveled at Thelma & Louise. 
But it would also have cheapened 
the movie in some measure, Suggest- 
ing that some kinds of sexual vio- 
lence grant their victims murderous 
entitlements while others do not. By 
leaving Louise’s mystery intact, the 
film implies that all forms of sexual 
exploitation, great or small, are con- 
Sequential and damaging. 

Within the moral scheme of the 
movie, writer Khouri’s choice of this 
particular crime as the motive for 
the women’s “crime spree,” instead 
of, say, grand theft—auto, has other 
advantages as well. For one thing, it 
ironically restores Thelma and Lou- 
ise to equality with men—at least in 
one realm of action. Says Martha 
Nussbaum, a Philosophy professor 


commitments. Both women feel more than 
entitled to shed their mates for a long week- 
end at a friend’s vacation retreat. 

On the way, they stop at a roadhouse for 
a drink. One of its resident lounge lizards 
mistakes Thelma’s naive flirtatiousness for 
4 come-on, follows her to the parking lot 
and almost succeeds in raping her. Louise 


| 


at Brown and an expert on women in an- 
tiquity: “I think the modern idea that 
women are gentle and sweet is parochial. 
Just look at Medea.” The Greeks, Nuss- 
baum suggests, understood that crimes are 
committed by those with the least access to 
power, which then, as now, included wom- 
en. “As the ancients said, ‘No force in na- 
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ture is stronger than a woman wronged.’ ” 

Or, perhaps, a woman who has had a 
taste of revenge and would like to gulp 
down more of it. Believing that no one is 
likely to accept their account of what hap- 
pened in the parking lot, Thelma and Lou- 
ise decide they have no choice but to make 
a run for the Mexican border. This long 
concluding passage of the film, rich in iro- 
ny and ambiguities, is fueled dramatically 
by a slow, steady shift in their relationship. 
As Sarandon notes, Louise suffers “great 
remorse” about the murder. “It doesn’t 
change the world, and in the long run it 
doesn’t serve to her advantage.” Indeed, 
fear of her act's consequences slowly un- 
does her former take-charge capability, 
She gradually cedes leadership of their lit- 
tle expedition to Thelma—possibly be- 
Cause she sees that it can end only in trage- 
dy, while Thelma can’t see anything 





It is Thelma who spots a really cute | 


hitchhiker by the side of the road and de- 
cides she just has to have him. With him 
she has great sex for the first time in her 
life. To him—he’s a convenience-store 
bandit—she loses all the getaway money 
that Louise had scraped together from her 
life savings. But what might have seemed 
yet another rape, this time of a more sym- 
bolic kind, turns out to be a fair exchange. 
The hitchhiker, using Thelma’s hair dryer 
4S a gun substitute, teaches her the tricks of 
his dubious trade: soon she is doing hold- 
ups. It is Thelma too who gets the drop on 
4 Cop who stops the two women for speed- 
ing, orders him into the trunk of his squad 
car, and gently warns him to be sweet to his 
wife, adding, “My husband wasn’t sweet to 
me, and look how I turned out.” 





rape. Doubtless that would be true in cir- 
cumstances less special than the ones the 
movie sets up. The point it’s insisting on is 
that a sudden access of freedom is eroticiz- 
ing as well as empowering, 

By the same token, some representa- 
tives of the world’s largest minority, the hu- 
mor-impaired, regard the women’s re- 
sponse to an oil-tank trucker with whom 
they keep playing fender tag as excessive. 
Every time they encounter him, the guy 
proves by word, smirk and obscene gesture 
that he’s a chauvinist dinosaur. When he 
inquires if they're “ready to get serious,” 
they reply encouragingly. What he doesn’t 
know, of course, is that they're thinking 
metaphorically, with a little help from di- 
rector Scott, with whose surrealistic rein- 
vention of the West—one-third desert, 
one-third industrial wasteland, one-third 





Literalists criticize Thelma’s erotic 
awakening because, they say, it could not 
happen so soon after the trauma of near 








‘ces she is having the time of her life. 





Moving into the Driver’s Seat 
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trayed in movies as passive 


writing. Nine months later, Thelma & 
Louise found its way to director Ridley 
Scott and, through him, to MGM/UA. 
During the shooting, Scott added much 
of the phallic imagery—the huge trucks, 
the giant cacti and a chemical-spewing 
plane—that has riled some of the film’s 
detractors. He also cut scenes that por- 
trayed the close friendship between the 
two title characters, including one in 
which each confides what she fears most 
(for Thelma, growing old with a husband 
who doesn’t love her; for Louise, grow- 
ing old alone). While Khouri laments 
the loss of such revealing moments, she 
is pleased with the picture. “I think they 
did it really well,” she says. “I've been 
very lucky.” 

Khouri, 33, originally hoped to make 
it in the movie business as an actress. 
The third of four children born to a sur- 
geon and his wife, she grew up in Padu- 
cah, Ky., and went to Purdue University, 
planning to major in theater. But, un- 
happy with the roles for women in stu- 





allie Khouri was a bit embarrassed to tell her friends, 
back in 1988, that she had begun working ona screenplay. 
After all, in Los Angeles it often seems as though screenplays 
are being written by everyone who can put 
together, and by some who can’t. But Khouri felt she was on to 
something special. She had grown tired of seeing women por- 
partners, terminally ill victims or 
Sex objects. “I wanted to write something that had never been 
on the screen before,” she Says. “As a female moviegoer, I just 
got fed up with the passive role of women. 
driving the story because they were never driving the car.” 
After consulting a few how-to books on screenwriting, 
Khouri, a music-video producer who h 
Robert Cray, Alice Cooper and the Commodores, started 


ad made videos for 


dent productions (“I can’t tell you how many times I played a 
prostitute”) and eager for more freedom, Khouri dropped out 
after five semesters. She moved to Nashville, where she 
worked as an apprentice at a local theater, then supported 
herself as a waitress—like Louise—before migrating to Los 
Angeles. There a job as a receptionist with a production com- 
pany introduced her to the world of music videos. “I loved the 
work, but I was unhappy with what came out of it,” Khouri 
Says. “There was the dilemma of having very strong feelings 
about women and then paying them to writhe to music.” 

Some of that frustration helped fuel Thelma & Louise. “I 
wanted to have it so that when you left the theater, you re- 
Spected the characters,” says Khouri. She is annoyed by critics 
who charge that her film provides poor role models for wom- 
en. “They don’t really want to see women 
operating outside the boundaries that are 
prescribed for them, misbehaving and en- 
joying themselves,” she says. Nor does she 
take kindly to the criticism that the movie 
bashes men. “I certainly don’t hate men,” 
says Khouri, who celebrates her first year 
of marriage to writer and producer David 
Warfield this month. “Most guys don’t re- 
late to the truck driver or the rapist [in 
Thelma & Louise}, and if they do, their 
problems are bigger than this movie.” 

As for complaints that Thelma & Lou- 
ise indulges in gratuitous violence, Khouri 
believes they arise from a double stan- 
dard. Scores of action pictures show men 
pulling the trigger and putting down wom- 
en, she points out. “For men, they’re con- 
sidered healthy fantasy.” But when wom- 
en are shown doing the same things, 
Khouri argues, “they say it’s a propaganda 
tool. That’s an absolute insult to the intel- 
lect of women. This is an adventure film. 
It’s a film about women outlaws. People 
should just relax.” | —By Janice C. Simpson 
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First-time screenwriter Khouri: fed up 
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unzoned strip development—this oil-truck 
rig fits right in. In Scott's eyes, and his 






















A SUMMER OF FORMIDABLE FEMALES 


Theima and Louise PE th 
are far from the only 
movie women 
who are taking their 
destinies, as well as 
their guns, in hand 
these days. In 
Terminator 2, due 
next month, Linda 
Hamilton, top left, 
brings heavy 
firepower to the role 
of an embattled 
mother who joins 
forces with the 
cyborg. Kathleen 
Turner, top right, 
portrays a tough, 
smart private eye 
with a feminine 
private life in V.1. 
Warshawski, coming 
in August. And in the 
title role of the 
current French 
release La Femme 
Nikita, Anne 
Parillaud is a 
stylishly lethal, and 
lethally stylish, 
government agent. 


heroines’, it is a gigantic penis. And, yes, 
they are ready for that. Ready to blow it to 
smithereens with their little guns. 

It is, as SUNY-Buffalo’s psychologist 

> Bunker says, “a fabulous move dramatical- 
ly, a catharsis for all those times you've tak- 
en something and couldn't give it back.” 
But taken together with some of the wom- 
en’s other acts, does it represent an exces- 
sive response to the provocation? Saran- 
don insists not. She says the charge shows 
“what a straight, white male world movies 
traditionally occupy. This kind of scrutiny 
does not happen to Raiders of the Lost Ark 
or that Schwarzenegger thing [Total Re- 
call] where he shoots a woman in the head 
and says, ‘Consider that a divorce.’ ” Sar- 
andon insists that all concerned spent a lot 
of time making sure Thelma & Louise 
didn’t turn into “a bloodlust-revenge film.” 
Certainly, compared with the typical male- 
action film, the violence here is spare and 
rather chastely staged. 

But that’s not really the issue. What 
people sense, particularly in Davis’ perfor- 
mance, is that she is getting off on her new- 
ly discovered taste and talent for gun-sling- 
ing outlawry. Its a kick, not so very 











different from, maybe part and parcel of, 
her newly discovered pleasure in sex. This 
is something nice girls—nice people, nice 
movies—are not supposed to own up to, let 
alone speak of humorously. But as Bunker 
observes, violent assertiveness is “basically 
unrestrained expressiveness,” and, let’s be 
honest about it, we all enjoy our opportu- 
nities, all too rare in the real world, to par- 
take of its pleasures. 

The cost, though, is high. It is toward 
self-destruction that Thelma and Louise's 
road inevitably winds. For all the time they 
have been out there expressing themselves, 
a posse has been relentlessly closing in on 
them. By a pleasing irony, it is led by the 
only thoroughly nice guy in the picture, de- 
tective Hal Slocumbe (Harvey Keitel). A 
patient, sympathetic man, he is this myth’s 
wise father figure. By the time Thelma and 
Louise finally see him, however, he is one 
of a small army of cops who have hemmed 
them in against the top of a sheer canyon 
wall. Hal advances toward them, arms out- 
stretched, in a last-minute plea for reason. 

Fat chance. The women eye him, eye 
the drop ahead of them, imagine a prison 
stretch, contemplate the last free choice 
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available to them—life or death— | 
and floor the accelerator, sailing off | 
the cliff into the movie’s concluding 
whitcout. 

Unlike most of the plot points 
that have stirred debate, this one ac- 
tually deserves it. Sure, everyone 
recognizes it as a straight steal from 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, 
but what final meaning does it im- 
pose? Sarandon thinks it’s “the least 
compromising ending. You built this 
whole film to have these people not 
settle anymore, and then you'd toss 
them back into the system?” 

I's hard to find anyone who 
thinks the women should have 
turned themselves in. It is equally 
hard to find anyone who detects a 
note of triumph in their suicide. Noy- 
elist Alix Kates Shulman quotes La 
Pasionaria on this point: “It’s better 
to die on your feet than live on your 
knees.” But as Brooklyn Law School 
professor Elizabeth Schneider points 
out, the message here is that “self- 
assertion and awakening lead to 
death.” Or, as film scholar Annette 
Insdorf puts it, “When death is your 
only choice, how free are you?” 

All of which is a way of saying, 
“Baby, you've still got a long way to 
go.” And a way of saying that, seen 
in narrowly feminist terms, Thelma 
& Louise advances the women’s 
movement only a few hesitant steps. 
But perhaps the film should not be 
looked at that way. Davis, for one, 
resents the connection: “Why, be- 
cause it stars women, is this suddenly 
a feminist treatise, given the burden 
of representing all women?” 

A good point. In its messy, likable 
way, Thelma & Louise is getting at even 
larger, more mysterious issues. Carol Clo- 
ver, a film scholar at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, says the movie is trying to 
study, among other topics, “the distance be- 
tween men and women, the desire for cach 
sex to separate itself.” It also attempts to 
look at the opposite side of that coin: the in- 
creasingly dangerous ways in which the 
sexes come together. Novelist James Car- 
roll wrote last week in the New Republic 
that “when men and women reduce each 
other to sexual objects, they take the first 
step toward beating each other up.” 

Since this movie demonstrates Clover’s 
point, and since it places that point in a con- 
text that is satirically aware of the violent and 
depersonalizing traditions of our visual pop- 
ular culture, it just may be that Thelma & 
Louise is in fact better than any of its exe- 
getes have made it sound. It remains the 
most intriguing movie now in release. No 
other cheers one’s argumentative spirit, stirs 
one’s critical imagination, and awakens 
one’s protective affection in quite the way 
Thelma & Louise does. —Reported by Elizabeth 
L. Bland/New York, Sally B. Donnelly and Martha 
Smilgis/Los Angeles 
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Is This What Feminism Is All About? 





By playing out a male fantasy, Thelma & Louise shows Hollywood is still a man’s world 








By MARGARET CARLSON 





So few movies place women at their center that 

when one does it is held up to the light and turned 

every which way for clues about the state of the 

gender. This may be more freight than Thelma & 

Louise can carry. But not since Fatal Attraction 

has a movie provoked such table-pounding dis- 
cussions between men and women. Along partisan lines, men 
attack the movie as a male-bashing feminist screed, in which 
they are portrayed as leering, overbearing, violent swine who 
deserve what they get, from a bullet in the heart to being 
stuffed in a trunk. Women cheer the movie because it finally 
turns the tables on Hollywood, which has been too busy mak- 
ing movies about bimbos, prostitutes, vipers and bitches and 
glamourizing the misogynists who kill them to make a movie 
like Thelma & Louise. 

Yet for all the pleasure the film gives women moviegoers 
who want to see the worst of the opposite sex get what’s com- 
ing to them, it can hardly be called a woman’s movie or one 
with a feminist sensibility. As a bulletin from the front in the 
battle of the sexes, Thelma & Louise sends the message that lit- 
tle ground has been won. For these two women, feminism nev- 
er happened. Thelma and Louise are so trapped that the only 
way for them to get away for more than two days is to go on the 
lam. They become free but only wildly, self-destructively so— 
free to drive off the ends of the earth. 

They are also free to behave like—well, men. For all the 
talk that Thelma & Louise is the first major female buddy mov- 
ie, it is more like a male buddy movie 
with two women plunked down in — 
the starring roles. The heroines are 
irresistibly likable: the gentle, bewil- 
dered Thelma, married to a smug, 
low-rent, philandering salesman 
who wears more gold jewelry than 
she does, and for whom, when she 
takes off, she leaves dinner on 
a child’s partitioned plate in the 
microwave; and Louise, the world- 
weary, wised-up waitress who has 
waited too long for her lounge-singer 
boyfriend to marry her. But rather 
than finding their way with their fe- 
male natures intact or even being 
able to reach out to the one decent 
man who could help them, they be- 
come like any other shoot-first-and- 
talk-later action heroes. 

Thelma and Louise act out a 
male fantasy of life on the road, 
avoiding intimacy with loud music, 
Wild Turkey, fast driving—and a 
gun in the pants. The movie has al- 
most as many chase scenes per reel 
as Smokey and the Bandit. The char- 
acters don’t confide in each other as 
real-life women would. When Thel- 
ma asks what happened in Louise’s 
secret past in Texas that makes her 
murderous, Louise refuses to talk 
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Heroines more like Eastwood than Hepburn 


and warns her not to ask about it. She turns driving from Okla- 
homa to Mexico without going through the Lone Star State 
into one of the movie's running jokes. 

The pair can’t seem to just have fun with each other on this 
woman’s weekend in which they are finally free of the men 
who hem them in. Thelma is still the teenager at the slumber 
party who gets bored and has to call a few boys to come over. 
Less than an hour out of town, she talks Louise into stopping 
at a raunchy bar, where she dances with a creep who then tries 
to rape her in the parking lot. The women are sympathetic 
enough characters by this time so that we leap over the hurdle 
many adventure movies present—Why didn’t they call the po- 
lice?—and rationalize what might be a cold-blooded murder 
as an act of self-defense. That way we can climb into that green 
Thunderbird, put down the roof and go along for the joyride. 

But it becomes harder and harder to root for the heroines, 
who make the wrong choice at every turn and act more like 
Clint Eastwood than Katharine Hepburn. The day after her 
near rape, Thelma is begging Louise to pick up a hitchhiker, It 
requires a breathtaking midair somersault of faith to believe 
Thelma would be eager to take up with another stranger so 
soon and would let him into her motel room and go limp with 
desire after he admits he robs convenience stores for a living. 

The turning point of Thelma’s character rests on one of 
the most enduring and infuriating male myths in the culture: 
the only thing an unhappy woman needs is good sex to make 
everything all right. After a night of knock-over-the-night- 
stand sex with the hitchhiker, Thelma comes down to the cof- 
fee shop suffused with satisfaction and tells Louise, “I finally 
understand what all the fuss is 
about.” Thelma is transformed, 
more confident and buoyant than 
she has ever been, reducing her 
angst to the simplistic notion that 
§ she was stuck with a husband who 
was insufficiently accomplished in 
the bedroom. 

Despite such flaws, which leave 
you wondering if screenwriter Callie 
Khouri isn’t just fronting for Hugh 
Hefner, Thelma & Louise is a movie 
with legs. Long after the movie is 
done entertaining, it stirs up ques- 
tions about why men and women re- 
main mysteries to cach other. It has 
its small triumphs. Susan Sarandon 
makes Hollywood a little safer for 
older actresses; she fearlessly plays 
next to someone 10 years younger. 
And at least Thelma and Louise stop 
short of emulating Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid, who use their 
remaining ammunition to go out ina 
blaze of testosteronic glory. The 
movie may not have the impact of 
Fatal Attraction, but next time a 
woman passes an 18-wheeler and 
points her finger like a pistol at the 
lires, the driver might just put his 
tongue back in his mouth where it 
belongs. a 
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Stranded in Sherwood Forest |’: pas age 


prise lacks passion, or even a sense of in- 


ROBIN HOOD: PRINCE OF THIEVES Directed by Kevin Reynolds Spired fun; it is as if the filmmakers were 

Screenplay by Pen Densham and John Watson dutifully honoring business commitments. 
Wading through the torpid spots, director 

By RICHARD CORLISS. sylvan surroundings—a butch Bambi Kevin Reynolds seems like a restless kid 





In Costner’s larg 


er, busier take on the | or, maybe, like the audience impatient to 
evin Costner as Robin Hood. Modern legend, the only green power is at the box of- | get on with the swashbuckling. | 
Hollywood's most likable star playing | fice. With a sigh, the script reprises Robin's Phat’s when Prince of Thieves finally 
medieval England's most engaging hero recruiting of his Merry Men (a pallid crowd | jolts awake. Robin orchestrates a cunning 
this is a parlay that sets moguls dancing. Its | here), his verbal Jousting (uninspired), his | climactic assault, the Merry Men’s arrows 
ostensibly canny match of star and subject | romance with Maid Marian (Mary Eliza- | sizzle through the sky like happy Scuds, 
assures that Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves | beth Mastrantonio, her wondrous screen | and the bustle of bodies and cameras pro- 
will fill theaters. But will it send moviego- | potential again untapped). The movie treats duces congenial movie movement. Two of 
ers out enthralled? The message from this these plot points as tiresome requirements, 
cracked crystal ball is: Naaah 
Granted, the picture has the 
makings. With a series of improba- 


| the actors carry this larkish spirit through- | 

out the film. Geraldine McEwan. in 
devil-doll weeds, makes for a hilari- 
ously desiccated witch. And Alan 
Rickman, fairly drooling with de- 
light at his own wickedness, plays 
the Sheriff of Nottingham as a vi- 
brant cartoon villain: Snidely Whip- 
lash rampant. 

These performers are British: 
they were steeped from birth in | 
high style and the seductive melody 
of theatrical rhetoric. But the 
leads—Costner, Mastrantonio, | 
Christian Slater as Will Scarlet, Mi- 
cheal McShane as Friar Tuck, Mor- 
gan Freeman as a Moor displaced 
in Nottingham—are all American, 
intoning flat varieties of American 
English. They sound like tourists 
stranded in Sherwood Forest. And 
they inadvertently give a new mean 
ing to the story: now Robin and his 
band are vagrant colonials who save 
England from those who can actu- 
ally speak the language. 

Dull speaking, in Costner’s case, 
is an emblem of miscasting. The 
character of Robin Hood demands 
emotional exuberance not Cost- 
ner’s forte. He does not spring; he is 
coiled. He is a reactive actor: audi- 
ences enjoy watching him think. In 
Bull Durham, Field of Dreams and | 
Dances with Wolves he played, quite 
persuasively, cynics who find some- 
thing to believe in. But Nottingham- 
Shire is no place for California drea- 
min’. Perhaps, in the two recent | 
movies about legendary princes, the 
Stars should have swapped roles, 
Mel Gibson could have been a dash- 
ing Robin Hood and Costner a pro- 
vocative Hamlet. 

Not till the very end of the film, 
when King Richard Pops up, por- 
trayed, in a surprise appearance, by 
an actor who has launched many a 
grand movie adventure, will audi- 
ences get a glimpse of epic star 
quality. Then, like the Merry Men, 
















































ble hits, Costner has proved he can 
make huge audiences care about 
dead baseball players and gentle 
folks who speak Sioux. And the 
Robin Hood saga is very nearly per- 
fect for movies: a thrilling adven 
ture, a love story, a dream of nobil- 
ity turned to common good, Robin 
of Locksley, that ancient and up-to 
date people’s hero, defends En 
gland against Norman predators 
and robs the rich to give to the poor, 
The Robin Hood films are, of 
course, not about a Norman-Saxon 
feud or the equitable redistribution 
of goods, They are about star quali- 
ty. The mythic Robin Hood is a fig- 
ure Of strength, grace, wit and hu- 
manity. He radiates moral self- 
confidence. He is a fellow’s best 
friend and a woman's dream lover 
He personifies what in simpler 
umes was called masculinity. No 
wonder the role lured some of the 
cinema's top exemplars of derring 
do. Douglas Fairbanks (1922), Ey 
rol Flynn (1938) and Sean ¢ ‘onnery 
(1976) made memorable glosses on 
the English lord—and no matter 
that the actors hailed, respectively, 
from Colorado, Tasmania and 
Scotland. Fairbanks soared, Flynn 
grinned, Connery smoldered, and 
each struck singular movie sparks. 
Today, when dour antiheroes 
have glutted the market, Robin 
Hood is again the good guy of 
choice. Just last month Fox TV 
aired a new version, directed by 
John Irvin and Starring Patrick Ber 
gin. That Robin Hood is no instant 
classic. Its action scenes consist 
mostly of guys milling outside cas- 
tles and roaring like juiced up fans 
at a Midlands football match. But 
Bergin does invest the woodsman 
from the 1190s with a bit of 1990s 


Green Power, Waging guerrilla war —_. ; y y they will unleash a hearty ho-ho. 

against the ravagers of Sherwood Good guy loses, bad guy wins: Costner is the hero-star, but lhe rest of this Robin Hood merits 

Forest, Bergin is at one with his wicked Rickman (with Mastrantonio) steals the show only a ho-hum. = 
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The Isuzu Trooper was named Four Wheeler’ “Best Buy” for the fourth 
straight year" for a boatload of reasons. Not the least of which was its 45.5 cubic 
feet of cargo space behind the rear seat (the most in its class). And a fold down 
rear seat that clears the way for an additional 25.8 cubic feet. 

What's more, the Troo 
brakes, four-wheel drive and auto-locking hubs, standard. All at a price much 
less than any other 4x4 in its class. So i 
the world without paying the usual freight. 

For a free Trooper brochure, cal] (800) 245-4549, 


THE ISUZU TROOPER ‘13999, 


*Four Wheeler Magazine August, 1990. (MSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee. Optional equipment shown at additional cost. 
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Just Too Beastly for Words 








By JESSE BIRNBAUM 





H istory’s first zoo keeper must have been 
one very busy conservationist, but at 
least he was spared the burdensome barbs of 
animal-rights activists, possibly because they 
were engaged in self-preservation. All Noah 
had to do was tend his passengers for 40 days 
and then turn them loose. 

Today Noah would be plowing heavier 
seas. Not only are zoo managers concerned 
with the care of their charges, they are also 
concerned that the zoo, as an institution for 
research, education and preservation, is be- 
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coming as endangered as some of the ani- 
mals it houses. Financial support has 
dropped, and costs keep climbing. Rising 

~too is a clamor from critics who claim that 
200s are no better than prisons, designed for 
the amusement of mindless gawkers. The 
more militant activists want to shut zoos 
down altogether, 

Such is their zeal that a delegation from 
People for the Ethical Treatment of Ani- 
mals (PETA) trooped into Washington’s Na- 
tional Zoo last Christmas bearing gifts of ex- 
otic fruits to remind the beasts of the good 
old days back home. They serenaded the in- 
mates with heartfelt renditions of God Rest 
Ye All the Animals and Let 'em Go (to the 
tune of Let It Snow). 

Warthogwash! Michael Hutchins, direc- 
tor of conservation and science for the 
American Association of Zoological Parks 
and Aquariums, says the activists are “unre- 
alistic and biologically naive; they are taking 
human moral precepts and trying to apply 














Zoos are becoming an endangered species, beset by 
financial crises and targeted by animal-rights activists 


them to animals.” That view, he adds, may 
have some merit when it is focused on do- 
mestic and farm creatures and even on the 
plight of laboratory animals, but it has no 
place in wildlife conservation. “We're trying 
to save animals from extinction,” he says of 
the AAzpPA, which includes 158 of the na- 
tion’s best-known, most prestigious and 


| carefully regulated zoos and aquariums. “If 


we were to follow the animal-rights ethic to 
the letter, it would be a disaster. It would 
lead to species extinction.” Where the activ- 
ists may have a point, he says, concerns con- 
ditions at 1,400 roadside menageries, travel- 





that the extinction of endangered species is 
preferable to confinement. In the essay 
“Against Zoos,” University of Colorado phi- 
losopher Dale Jamieson asks, “Is it really 
better to confine a few hapless Mountain 


_ Gorillas in a zoo than to permit the species to 


become extinct? . . . If it is true that we are 
inevitably moving toward a world in which 
Mountain Gorillas can survive only in zoos, 
then we must ask whether it is really better 
for them to live in artificial environments of 
our design than not to be born at all.” 

The answer is yes, it is better. The globe 
is losing valuable species day by day; 20% to 
50% of the world’s biological diversity may 
be gone before the end of the next century, 
and the irony is that human beings will have 
contributed overwhelmingly to that loss. 
The human population is expected to nearly 
double within the next few decades. For 
Third World agrarian economies especially, 

the competition for space and 
resources will grow during this 


GOOD THINGS ABOUT ZOOS... “demographic winter,” and 
© Conservation: Many animals livelonger the losers will be wild animals. 
in captivity and raise more young. In fact, what was once 
© Education: People see otherwise called the wild hardly exists 
inaccessible wildlife and learnrespectfor  @"ymore. Even some of the 
nature. great African game preserves 
© Propagation: Endangered species are are little more than fenced 
saved and reintroduced to natural megazoos. The vast spaces re- 
habitats. quired by ee a 
cies as leopards, for example, 
-+ AND THE BUM RAP AGAINST THEM have Sean soticed to frag- 
© Speciesism: Zoos cage animals callously = ments occupied by ever small- 
for the delight of people. er animal populations. This 
© Sadism: Animals suffer from stress and often leads to a loss of genetic 
boredom and die prematurely. diversity of species and an in- 
@ Maithusianism: Surplus offspring are crease in infant mortality. 
sometimes destroyed and fed to other The response to this de- 
animals. pletion, argue the zoo manag- 
ers, is controlled breeding in 
San Diego Zoo captivity, which has already 


ing shows and petting zoos around the 
country, many of which are substandard and, 
rightly, ought to be shuttered. 

But no such distinctions exist for many 
activists, who believe zoo keepers are guilty 
of “speciesism,” the movement's politically 
correct counterpart to racism. Animals, 
PETA insists, are no different from people 
and should be treated accordingly. “There 
really is no rational reason for saying a hu- 
man being has special rights,” says PETA co- 
founder Ingrid Newkirk, whose credo is “A 
rat is a pig is a dog is a boy.” 

This means, among other things, that in- 
carceration in a penned environment—or 
even an unpenned one, in the most modern 


and progressive of zoos—inflicts unaccept- | 


able psychological and even physical harm 
on animals, all to provide diversion for 
Homo sapiens. Such treatment, say activists, 
cannot be justified by any beneficial services 
that zoos perform. 

At the extreme, some zoophobes suggest 





wrought remarkable success, 

The London Zoo has bred the 
rare Pére David’s deer of China and the Ara- 
bian Oryx and reintroduced them to their 
native habitats. The San Diego Zoo, which 
houses more than 150 species on the endan- 
gered list and has returned a dozen of them 
to the wild, recently produced triplet Suma- 
tran tigers. Working with the Los Angeles 
Zoo, San Diego has also had spectacular re- 
sults with the rare California condor, A 
sparse flock of 16 has grown to 50, and some 
may be returned this fall to the mountains | 
near Ventura. 

That's not good enough for the activists. 
They suggest that folks who want to see ani- 
mals should instead visit the wild places. San 
Diego Zoo spokesman Jeff Jouatt did that 
very thing earlier this year. In Kenya he saw 
five rhinoceroses snuffling about in a game 
park. They were surrounded by 10 vans filled 
with tourists. That wasn’t so bad, he was told, 
Usually the rhinos perform for 50 vans. God 
rest ye merry, rhinos, —Reported by 
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When you compare the Isuzu Rodeo to our Trooper, you quickly realize 
that it’s all relative. If you need to haul a lot of cargo, you may opt for a Trooper. 
But, if you have a large family, you may find the Rodeo is the way to go. 

You see, not only does the Rodeo have a longer wheelbase for a smooth, 
car-like drive. It also has the most overall Passenger space in its class. One model 
even seats six. Not just five like Toyota’s 4Runner or Nissan’s Pathfinder’ Yet 
the Rodeo is still the lowest priced 4-door in its class. So you and your family 
can cruise in comfort without paying first cabin rates. 

Fora free Rodeo 4x2 and 4x4 brochure, call (800) 245-4549, 
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Peddling Big Brother 


Foreign governments are sna 


systems that are Produced— 
By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT WASHINGTON 
$4 Newcomer to the world of comput- 
A ers, the £Overnment of 
Surprised and flattered last summer when 
'twon a prize for being a “hero of the infor- 
mation age” from the Smithsonian Instity- 
tion and ¢ ompulerworld magazine. The 
award, which focused world attention on 
the Interior Ministry's efforts to computer- 
ize the country’s Social services, proved to 
be a mixed blessing. Technocrats may ad- 
mire systems like Bangkok’s, which by 2006 


pping up surveillance ’ 


but Proscribed—in the West 


lhailand was | 


will have stored vital data on 65 million | 


WITH THIS CARD, 
THE THAI GOVERNMENT 
CAN OBTAIN: 


Her name and picture 
Her fingerprints 

Her height 

Her home address 
Her parents’ names 
Her children’s names 
Her marital Status 


Her occupation and income 
Her nationality and religion 
Her family history 

and if the links are made 

Her tax return 

Her criminal record (if any) 


Thais in a Single, integrated computer net- 
work. But civil libertarians 
Simon Davies, an Australian expert on 
such technology for the Watchdog group 
Privacy International, says Bangkok's 
prizewinning program is, potentially, “one 
of the most repressive surveillance Systems 
the world has ever seen.” 

Thailand's Population data-base sys- 
tem—the largest of its kind—has become a 
Symbol for an alarming trend, Ey en as West- 
ern nations place new limits on what they 
permit computers to do with sensitive per- 
sonal data, some of their biggest computer 
firms have begun Selling to Third World 
governments systems that are far more 
invasive than any permitted back home. In 
some cases, though not necessarily Thai- 
land’s, computers with vast potential for 
Misuse are being sold to governments with 


~ 


uu 


are appalled, | 










long histories of human-rights violations, 


At first glance the Thai system, which is 


being considered for possible adoption by 
Indonesia and the Philippines, seems 
harmless enough. Every citizen Over age 15 
will be required to carry a card bearing a 
color photo, various Pertinent facts (name, 
address and so On) and an identification 
number. Most Thais are happy to get their 
IDs, which distinguish citizens from non- 
citizens (including a large Population of 
refugees) and simplify all sorts of bureau- 


cratic transactions, from receiving health- 
care benefits to enrolling a child in school. 


19/999 deveetys, 


$28089) 81 si meer ren 


are a $50 million 


But behind the cards 
computer system and sophisticated soft- 


ware that could enable a Big Brother gov- 
ernment to create a dossier quickly that 
Would tell it just about anything it wanted 
to know about anybody. The program, 
Which runs on three top-of-the-line Con- 
trol Data mainframes, is known as a rela- 
ional data base, and it permits bureaucrats 
to correlate the files of otherwise disparate 


| ZOvernment offices, If the necessary links 


to the revenue and police departments a re 
Put in place, a few key taps could cross-ref- 
erence criminal records to tax records to 
religious and family information in order 
to draw a Startlingly detailed description of 
any individual or group. Thai officials say 
they have no Plans to create those links, 
Most industrialized nations have 
evolved legal codes to protect their citizens 
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from such invasions of privacy. The b 
| principle is laid out in the U.S, Privacy 
| Of 1974, which at least in theory restr 
the government from taking compu 
data gathered for one purpose (say, 
census) and using them for another p 
Pose (say, tax collection), Another guid 
Precept is that unique numerical ident 
ers—like Thailand’s ID numbers—shot 
be avoided because they make dossj 
preparation temptingly easy. That is Ww 
the American Civil Liberties Union gets 
upset when a Social Security number 
used beyond its original intent, 

The potential for abuse of such systen 
has been amply demonstrated, Until quit 
recently, the white-ruled government ¢ 
South Africa employed pass-card and fir 
gerprint systems, running on computer 
supplied by IBM and the British firm ICL 
to enforce travel restrictions on the blacl 
Population. This practice eventually led tc 
a U.S.-government ban on the sale of com 
puters to any apartheid-enforcing agency, 

Today Israel uses a work-permit card 
System, running on U,S. equipment (the 
name of the supplier is an Israeli secret), to 
monitor the movement of Palestinians liv- 
ing in the occupied territories. Singapore, 
known for its strict regulation of everything 
from littering to drug peddling, has pur- 
chased more than $12 million worth of 
computer equipment from NEC, including 
a machine-readable ID-card system (with 
laser-engraved thumbprint) and an auto- 
mated fingerprint-identification system. 

uch systems are Particularly attractive 
S tO governments troubled by civilian 
unrest. Guatemala, where death squads 
have been linked to hundreds of extrajudi- 
cial executions and “disappearances,” pur- 
chased computer surveillance software 
from Israel in the early 1980s. Within the 
next few weeks, Taiwan is expected to 
award contracts worth $270 million for its 
own “residential-information System,” 
Among the bidders: Unisys, Digital Equip- 
ment Corp., NEC and ICL. 

The sale of these systems will continue 
to spread unless the US. and other vendor 
nations take Steps to stop it. At present the 
U.S. State and Commerce departments 
have strict rules governing the export of 
weapons systems and computers with po- 
tential military uses. But with the excep- 
tion of the South African ban, there are no 
regulations preventing the sale of relation- 
al-data-base systems to Countries that lack 
basic constitutional Safeguards, “The US. 
claims to have a role as the moral leader in 
protecting freedom and democracy,” com- 
plains Mare Rotenberg, Washington direc- 
tor of Computer Professionals for Social 
Responsibility, “But we are becoming 
surveillance-technology merchants to the 
world.” - With reporting by John Dunn/ 
Sydney and Narunart Prapanya/Bangkok 
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WY, Ea of the photographs published each 

week in TIME Magazine are available for 
Advertising and Editorial licensing. 
Our extensive collection of pictures 
contains published and unpublished 
images of major news events, current 
and historic newsmakers and diverse 
personalities from all fields. Also 
available is a wide range of subjects 
that includes nature, science. 
technology and travel. If you are 
interested in making a purchase, 
please contact in New York: 
Renée Mancini. Manager 

. (212) 522-3593 

Mark Solomon, Research/Sales 

(212) 522-335 

Abigail Silzer, Research/Sales 
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You will always have « petition. 
No matter what business you re in. 

So you grasp for every advantage 
you can to contend with the elements. 
The winds of trend or change. The market. 
Your competition. 

We know about your struggle. 

So much so, that Georgia ower has 
developed a range of services specially 
tailored to give you and your business 
an advantage. An edge in energy usage. 
This edge, cx sllectively, is Ge« gia 
lower people, resources and services. 
At your disposal. Free for the asking, 
Whether you need advice on 
energy efficient space conditioni ng, 
cooking, lighting, or hot water equipment. 
Or engineering assistance. Site selection 
help. Product demonstrations, Or training, 
Our expertise, and our attitude, 
can render you an undeniable advantage. 


To keep you ahead of the struggle. 







Find out how we can forge a 
partnership to provide your business 
with that energy edge. Call your local 
Georgia Rower office. 

The sooner you do, the sooner 


well get underway, 
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Monkeys in a Jungle 











By MARTHA DUFFY 
F or starters, take a charismatic scientist 
in west Africa, someone whose fiction- 
| al career parallels Jane Goodall’s or Dian 
Fossey’s. Eugene Mallabar began by mak- 
ing scrupulous and original studies of 
chimpanzees during the 1950s and became 
a celebrity when his first best seller, The 
Peaceful Primate, was published. Docu- 
mentaries, TV shows, citations and honor- 
ary degrees—even a national park—all fol- 
lowed, and Mallabar grew rich. 
In his reckless, boundingly readable 
fifth novel, British writer William Boyd 





picks up the story at the point where Malla- 
bar, in glamorous, leonine middle age, has 
lost track of the scruples part of his success 
formula. His nemesis is Hope Clearwater, 
who is on the lam from a troubled marriage 
in England and working as one of several 
learned acolytes who patiently observe and 
record the diurnal activities of chimps. She 
is assigned a small number of animals who 
have separated from the main group, and 
almost at once she stumbles on big news. 
Peaceful primates? Strictly sloganeering. 
The chimps are capable of killing and can- 
nibalism. Before long, she realizes that a 
kind of genocide is occurring, the destruc- 
| tion of the splinter group. 

Brazzaville Beach can be enjoyed as a 
superior suspense yarn: Will our heroine, 
who is no crusader but merely following sci- 
entific principles, prevail against the mur- 











Behind Boyd's bravado is a wild 
creature’s wariness. Chimps and 
men are easily led to war. Life 
requires fast footwork. 





BRAZZAVILLE BEACH by William Boyd; Morrow; 316 pages; $21 


derous, plots of an evil genius defending his 
golden poppycock eggs? In fact that state- 
ment can be made without condescension, 
because swift and artful pacing is the novel’s 
strongest quality. With his five earlier 
books, Boyd, 39, has gained an enviable rep- 
utation as an intellectual who wears his 
learning lightly, when he does not toss it 
aside completely. Stars and Bars was a 
smart send-up of both British and American 
roads to corruption. The New Confessions 
turned a dubious premise, a reprise of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau’s life, into a fluent book 
that is both romp and rumination. His new 
book is not so bumptiously funny as previ- 
Ous ones, but the author cannot re- 
sist a few energizing japes. 

The chimps and their keepers 
are not the only ones at war here. 
Various local factions are engaged 
in obscure hostilities that threaten 
the flow of money into Mallabar’s 
coffers, and at one point Hope and 
a fellow researcher are kidnapped 
by an armed student volleyball 
team. Boyd also tries his hand at a 
fashionable fictional device—pas- 
sages of italicized commentary in- 
terspersed through the narrative. 
He doesn’t need this kind of frill, 
but when he is not being pompous, 
he makes his point: the chapter in 
which Hope is kidnapped by the 
volleyballers is preceded by a 
deadpan account of the sport’s ori- 
gins in Massachusetts in 1895. 

But the author has a bigger tar- 
get in mind than literary devices. 
Both Mallabar and John Clearwa- 
ter, Hope’s mathematician hus- 
band, are scientists who become so 
obsessed with their theories that 
they lose their grip on real life. 
Hope, whose previous job had been classi- 
fying 147 ancient hedgerows in south Dor- 
set, falls in love with John’s billowing 
dreams: “What I want to do,” he says, “is 
write the geometry of a wave.” 

Alas, John cannot give a structure to 
his visions and watches helplessly as they 
vanish. Hope flees to Africa, but he contin- 
ues to haunt her. There could be pathos in 
the decline of a man who wanted nothing 
dishonorable, just to be the renowned 
theorist of the Clearwater Set, but Boyd is 
too tough for that. John’s descent into a 
watery grave is marked by heartless, droll 
milestones: he gives up drinking; he be- 
comes an insatiable movie buff, sitting in 
the front row if possible; he reads only mys- 
tery novels, traveling with three dozen at a 
time; he starts digging holes; he digs a 
trench. And so passes his life away. 
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There is no doubt that Boyd is a gutsy 


| writer, but in electing to tell his story largely 


through a woman’s eyes, he takes an unusu- 


al chance. The past two decades have seen | 


an unprecedented examination of a wom- 
an’s consciousness, led not only by feminists 
but also by imaginative writers. Who is a 
woman and what does she want are hard 
questions to answer these days. Is Hope 
convincingly female? As a capable, active, 
admirably pragmatic person, she functions 
well as the centerpiece of an adventure. As 
a wife or a lover—sex is mercifully kept to a 
minimum —she is less believable. As a pon- 
derer, someone who believes with Socrates 
that the unexamined life is not worth living, 
she is, well, William Boyd, and for the read- 
er that is good company to keep. x 
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CHUTZPAH by Alan M. Dershowitz 
Little, Brown; 378 pages; $22.95 





hen Naftuli Ringel arrived in the 
U.S. in 1907, the best available job 
was shohet—ritual slaughterer. But the 
immigrant was too sensitive for throat cut- 
ting, and he chose to become a peddler. 
Assimilation works wonders in America; 
84 years later, his grandson has developed 
an unerring instinct for the jugular vein. 
The author, perhaps best known for his 
defense of Claus von Biilow, was a central 
character in the film Reversal of Fortune. 
Ron Silver accurately portrayed him as an 
amalgam of clenched hair and perverse 
brilliance. Those eager for a sequel have 
only to consult Chutzpah. The title is a Yid- 
dish term that resists translation. In a 
word, gall. In two words, Alan Dershowitz. 
In this autobiographical screed, 
Dershowitz begins with a childhood in an 
Orthodox Jewish section of Brooklyn. The 
boy was too secular for Talmudic scholar- 
ship, but he proved to be a stubborn and 
flashy debater. A fellow student appraised 
him: Alan “has a mouth of Webster and a 
head of Clay.” The mouth went on to Yale 
Law School, where he ranked first in his 
class, yet found himself locked out of prom- 
inent legal firms because of “the world of 
bigotry, discrimination, racism, and anti- 
Semitism called the American bar.” 
Dershowitz eventually landed a teach- 
ing job at Harvard Law School. There, grat- 
itude was not his long suit. Neither was 
tweed. He recalls his fellow Jews on the fac- 
ulty: they didn’t “ ‘dress British and think 
Yiddish.’ They thought British too. Their 
Anglophilia . . . affected their mannerisms, 
their attitudes, their style of speech, their 
choice of metaphors, even their jokes.” 
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None of this for Dershowitz, then or now, 
His attire, jokes and attitude proclaim him 
as the peddler’s militant grandson: out for 
social justice and civil rights, and along the 
way maybe a little advertising wouldn’t hurt. 

Dershowitz is guilty of many excesses, 
but moral blindness is not one of them. 
That he leaves to his opponents: Angela 
Davis, a leader of the American Commu- 
nist Party, used him as a consultant when 
she was charged with murder. Acquitted, 
she vowed to spend the rest of her life de- 
fending political prisoners. When she jour- 
neyed to Moscow, Dershowitz asked the 
radical to speak up on behalf of Soviet Jew- 
ry. She refused because “ ‘they are all Zi- 
Onist fascists and opponents of socialism,’ 
Davis would urge that they be kept in pris- 
on where they belonged.” Dershowitz’s 
other targets include Pat Buchanan, Jesse 
Jackson, Meir Kahane and Norman Pod- 
horetz. All made the mistake of locking 
horns with a master prosecutor; all come 
off a bloody second best. 

It is on defense that the attorney is ill 











Dershowitz: mouth of Webster, head of Clay 


advised. His accounts of anti-Semitism in 
Europe and the Middle East are little more 
than a catalog borrowed from more capa- 
ble historians. And his preening modesty 
belongs in a textbook of self-caricature: 
“Several years ago, Elie Wiesel flattered 
me by publicly stating that ‘if there had 
been a few people like Alan Dershowitz 
during the 1930s and 1940s, the history of 
European Jewry might have been differ- 
ent.’ Generous as the assessment is, it is an 
obvious exaggeration.” 

The author belongs on the short list of 
great trial lawyers, and his insights remain 
essential for understanding the American 
judicial process. But Dershowitz has a larg- 
er subject in mind: his ego. It would have 
been better to leave the appraisal to oth- 
ers. The man who does his own public rela- 
tions has more than chutzpah; he has a 
schlemiel for a client. — By Stefan Kanfer 





Songs ina 
Minor Key 


BRIEF LIVES 
by Anita Brookner 
Random House; 260 pages; $20 


A gentle irony rests in the title of this 
novel, Anita Brookner’s 10th, for the 
lives portrayed in it are anything but brief. 
Fay Dodworth, the narrator, is approach- 
ing 70 at the time she tells her story; her 
reminiscences are set off after seeing an 
obituary of Julia Wilberforce, who was 
nearly 80. Both women had achieved a cer- 
tain fame when young, Julia as a sophisti- 
cated cabaret performer and Fay as a sing- 
er of ballads on the Bsc. Their friendship 
did not begin then or, in truth, ever. They 
were thrown together because both mar- 
ried men who belonged to the same law 
firm and were forced to socialize. “I never 


2| liked her,” Fay muses about Julia, “nor did 
| she like me.” 


Within a few pages, Brookner’s devot- 
ed fans will feel at home. For this is anoth- 
er exercise in the author’s specialty, the 
weaving of a story that is much longer on 
atmospherics than plot. Thinking about 
Julia prompts Fay to begin thinking about 
herself: “I am a simple woman, and always 
was.” She gave up her singing career to 
marry; unlike the haughty Julia, who was 
pushed out of the spotlight by age and 
changing public tastes in entertainers, Fay 
has no regrets about her diminished stand- 
ing in the world. She does wonder why she 
and her husband were not happier togeth- 
er: “Now I realize that it is marriage which 
is the great temptation for a woman, and 
that one can, and perhaps should, resist it.” 
But the car accident that left her a widow 
also took the resolution of this problem out 
of her hands. 

To some tastes, Brief Lives will lack the 
salt of irony, the sense that the narrator is 
deluding herself about the past or reveal- 
ing more about herself than she imagines. 
Such moments of Surprising revelation 
never occur; Fay is without guile. Her re- 
sentment at Julia’s imperious way with oth- 
er people seems perfectly straightforward: 
“Why did she, without doing anything for 
anyone, inspire such devotion, while hum- 


bler, clumsier people like myself seemed | 


doomed to do without?” 

But in the end, Brookner turns her 
modest narrator into a figure of consider- 
able strength and poignancy. Fay thinks of 
her old performances: “Only Make-Believe, 
runs the song. And You Are My Heart's De- 
sire. And I'll Be Loving You Always. But 
though the words are affirmative the melo- 
dies are in a minor key, and sadder than 
they know.” Life has not passed her by. It 
has simply not given her enough time to 
learn how to live it. — By Paul Gray 
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atthew Arkin may not be looking to win critical 
acclaim, but he does have to impress some of 
Hollywood’ top actors, producers and writers. In fact. as 
a New York based artist’ representative, Matthey has an 
image to maintain on both coasts, often simultaneously, 
whether he's revising contracts or review ing scripts. 

Fortunately Matthew has a strong supporting cast. 
Canon. Because with his facsimile machine Matthew can 
send documents clear across the country in seconds while 
staying on top of things back home. 

Youd expect this kind of quality from a company as 
technologically diverse as Canon. But that’ not what makes 
us proud to be a part of Matthew Arkin’s success, Because 
the fact is, all the technology in the world is meaningless 
unless it can somehow touch the lives of indj, iduals, from 
Hollywood professionals to backyard filmmakers, Which 
is Why all our resources, our research and our technology, 


trom 35mm cameras to advanced semiconductor equipment, 


Your image matters to us. 





will always go to serve one very important goal. Giving 
people the ability to enhance their own image. 
Because at Canon we believe that w hether youre adored 


by millions or just friends and family, your image matters. 
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t Continental, 
making your travel 
plans go smoothly 

is more than just a job, Its 
a family commitment. 

So we've formed a 
special team of young, 
enthusiastic people to 
whisk you through our 
terminals, even during the 
busiest times of the year. 

Our Go Getters. 

They e the sons and 
daughters of our 46,000 
Continental employees and 
travel agent professionals 
dedicated to serving you 
better and faster. 

You'll find them at 
curbside to help you with 
your baggage. 

In our lobbies giving 
directions. 

At our gates to help you 
board. 

And if you need assis- 
tance to your gate, they'll 
go out of their way to get 
you there on-time. 
~ Best of all, you'll find 
them working at our 
major terminals through- 
out the US. this summer. 

Continental is making 
a difference in how you fly. 

Its a family tradition. 
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Rapid Rap Rise 

You know rap has cracked the mainstream when even the most 
radical fare hits the top of the pop charts. N.W.A’s album 
EFIL4ZAGGIN is No. 1 this week on Billboard's pop-album chart after 
just two weeks in release. The album (actually NIGGAZ4LIFE spelled 
backward) is a compilation of what the group calls “gangster 
rap”—inspired largely by the group's anger with society. The stuff 
gets crude, but its quick success shows that the rappers have en- 
raptured a huge following. “People are hungry for N.W.A. Nobody 
can do it as good as we can,” says N.W.A member Dr. Dre. “We're 
underground reporters. We're just tellin’ the news.” 


Reunited it. Jack Klugman and Tony 


Randall were the classic odd 
couple for years on TV. So 
when his pal asked to join 
him once more for a benefit 
performance, Klug- 
man couldn’t resist. 
“I would any- 
thing for him, as he 
for me,” he 
says of Randall. The 
two will reunite June 
" 23 in New York City 
for a one-night show 
of Neil Simon’s The 
Odd Couple to raise 
Randall's 
theater company. 
The play will be a 
challenge for Klug- 
man: a bout with 
throat has 
left his voice a raspy 
whisper. But with his 
determination and 
some heavy miking, 
the show will go on. 


One threw his dirty laundry 
around, the other picked it 
up, and the audience loved 


do 


would 


funds for 


cancer 
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Cold Feet 


Everyone was so look- 
ing forward to it. The 
nuptials of Pretty Wom 
an Julia Roberts and 
beau Kiefer Sutherland 
promised to be the Hol- 
lywood wedding of the 
decade. But it looks as if 
second thoughts got the 
better of the young cou- 
ple, and the wedding 
was “postponed” just 
three days before the 
event. Bride 
and groom refused to com- 
ment, which set Tinseltown 
tongues awagging on possible 
reasons for the delay. “Some- 
times you just can’t fix things 


blessed 


Deuce 


The timing couldn't have 
been worse. As Martina Nav- 
ratilova prepared for Wim 


bledon, she got smacked 
with a lawsuit by 
former lover Judy 


Nelson. Seems Nel- 
son is seeking half 
the assets acquired 
during the seven 
she spent 
with the tennis star 
But last week Nav- 
ratilova went to the 
net with a swipe of 
her own by appear- 


years 


Better Than Ever 





By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT / Reported by Wendy Cole 





overnight,” says Annette 
Wolf, Sutherland’s spokes 
woman. “They're trying to 
figure out what to do with 
their lives.” 


ing on the syndicated TV 
show A Current Affair. “1 am 
very hurt by everything 
that’s happening,” she said 
on the show. “Seven years, 
and now it all seems to come 

down to greed,” Af 
= fair also aired a vid 
, eotape the couple 
made in 1986 that 
? shows them signing 
a partnership agree 
ment. Navratilova 
calls the contract 
invalid and says 
she “didn’t under- 
stand” what she was 
signing. 


He’s back on the good foot! Since winning his freedom in Febru- 
ary, JAMES BROWN has been gearing up for a comeback. His 
Pay-per-view concert last week not only drew more viewers than 
similar shows by the Who and the Grateful Dead but also showed 





4,199] 


, that the Godfather of Soul 
ican still outmove and 
outsing his younger col- 
leagues. While opening 
} acts sang or lip-synched 
= to taped music, Brown 
and his live band lit up the 
show with renditions of 
Living in America and Sex 
Machine. There’s even 
more to come: Brown has 
signed a seven-year, five- 
album contract with Scotti 
Bros. Records and will 
launch a worldwide tour 
next month. 


YN 
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Sytem 7 makes their goals. the last decade by 7ime magazine. Ghleah acini Sete 7 eka al cbc 

‘tonecsriwe” — ItSthe abundance of oa Pearl Macintoh computes the power od more 
organizing and coordinating; processing Every Macintosh has powerful built-in 
and procedure; training, retraining, networking capabilities. (The only family 
searching and shuffling that they have of computers to do so.) Because people 
to do along the way. get more accomplished when they work 

Personal computers were supposed together than when they work alone. 
to streamline the mundane chores and — And now, with the introduction of the 
monotonous routines so that we could latest Macintosh system software — a 
concentrate on solving problems and breakthrough known simply as System 7 
moving ahead. What happened? —a Macintosh will do even more for 

The April 29th Business Week cover you. With new powers designed to turn a 
story about product design put it jose sae : — 
quite bluntly: “Every day, across =——Seslisestcsties aS == \SS\3 network into less work and a 


America millions of . . . highly company into more of a team. 

competent men and women With System 7, Macintosh can have file sharing, multitasking and otber work-saving powers System 7 also simplifies and 

are driven to helpless frustration by the So what makes Macintosh different? _ refines the way that a Macintosh works. 

products around them. . . . New systems Every Macintosh lets you run more To make the computer that's famous for 

that were supposed to make work more than 4000 programs that all work in the being easy to use even easier. 

efficient . . . often do just the reverse.” same consistent, intuitive way. If you would like to 
At Apple, we couldn't agree more. We You learn one, you've learned the see just how hard a 
































believe most PCs are too _bascs of al of ther. And since 
hard to set up. Too diffi- > >. learning new programs 
cult to use. And too *" isa lot less work, you'll 
expensive to support. tend to use your 
That’ why we > computer to do 
make the Apple’ 4 many more things. <—— your authorized Apple re- 
Macintosh?’ person- Every Macintosh seller (call 800-538-9696, ext. 777 
al computer. Ee will let you copy work for the location of the one near you). 
ItS the one per-\"> youve done in one 
sonal computer that program and paste it And get your power 
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Essay . 


Ellis Cose 
Are Quotas Really 
The Problem? 


i n the rhetorical quagmire of the racial-quota debate, it’s 
casy to lose sight of the fact that virtually all Americans ab- 
hor brazen racial favoritism. Blacks, whites, Democrats and 
Republicans alike passionately believe in the meritocracy, but 
radically disagree on whether we are becoming one. 

Most nonwhite Americans know, deep in their bones, 
that the deck is unfairly stacked against them, while most 
whites know, with absolute certainty, that such is profound- 
ly untrue, or at least that whatever discrimination exists is, 
for the most part, justified. That difference in perspective 
will endure long after the House-passed civil rights legisla- 
tion is killed, compromised or enacted into law, for the fun- 
damental discord is not over quotas but over the aptitude of 
those classed as racial minorities. Non-“Anglos” may not 
typically be tapped to run FoRTUNE 500 companies or man- 
age professional sports teams, but the reason—many whites 
quietly believe—has less to do with racial bias than with the 
failure of such groups to measure up. Those sentiments are, 
of course, rarely voiced in polite society. When they are (as 
by the likes of former Los Angeles Dodgers vice president 
Al Campanis, who observed that blacks lack “necessities”), 
condemnation is quick and merciless. Americans, after all, 
draw little pleasure from hurting people’s feelings, especial- 
ly those of the self-declared downtrodden. Such solicitude, 
however, does not translate into acceptance of affirmative 
action, which is widely perceived as little more than the ele- 
vation of incompetents beyond their ability. 

Of course, everyone knows that occasional preferential 
treatment is inescapable; but when the beneficiary is a white 
male, we have a way of assuming that the basic ability exists, 
that in time the ambitious go-getter will grow into his un- 
earned station, Even when qualifications are so slight (witness 
Dan Quayle) as to make a presumption of merit difficult, we 





tend to see the incident as an aberration in a system that by 
and large works the way it should. 

Favoritism toward minorities is viewed differently, be- 
cause they themselves are viewed differently. A nationwide 
survey last year by the University of Chicago’s National Opin- 
ion Research Center found three-fourths of white respon- 
dents agreeing that blacks were more likely than whites to pre- 
fer welfare to employment. Blacks were also thought likely to 
be lazy, violent and unintelligent. Hispanics were viewed in an 
equally negative light, and Asian Americans were seen as not 
much better. Obviously, if minority citizens are fundamentally 
flawed it is better to discriminate against them than against 
whites. Even if in the process a few deserving minorities are 
pushed aside, the meritocracy’s essential integrity is main- 
tained. To countless whites, such a rationalization of racial 
bias is morally defensible—while naked racism is not. 

Only such an attitude could explain why so many acknowl- 
edge the existence of discrimination against minorities but op- 
pose doing anything about it; or whites’ stubborn insistence, in 
the face of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, that dis- 
crimination is not a problem. The majority of whites respond- 
ing to a Washington Post/ABc News poll, for instance, denied 
that minority applicants encountered discrimination in hiring, 
even though they conceded that minority workers were less 
likely than whites to advance into management. Even among 
the large number—44%—who acknowledged discrimination, 
support for programs to end it was virtually nonexistent. In 
contrast, nearly 90% of blacks thought discrimination existed, 
and roughly two-thirds supported programs to ameliorate it. 

To describe the difference in views as a disagreement over 
quotas is to deny the obvious impact of racial bias on Ameri- 
can thought. White complacency about discrimination is not 
derived from mere opposition to preference programs. It is an 
example of how stereotypes, as they interact with a belief in 
the meritocracy, add up to a firm conviction that members of 
racial minorities deserve no better than they get. 

Many Hispanics and blacks do poorly on certain tests, and 
this provides plausibly objective support for such ideas. Yet 
even before ability tests existed, society assumed that whites 
were an intellectually and morally superior race. Such a pre- 
sumption is, in effect, a white American’s birthright. Minorities 
face a society convinced that they are less fit, unless proved oth- 
erwise. As a result, even for the most talented nonwhites, the 
standard for advancement and access is different from that for 
whites—so-called quota programs notwithstanding. If manage- 
ment is predisposed to doubt the qualifications of minority ap- 
plicants, ways will be found to neutralize such programs even as 
bosses offer (largely unconscious) advantages to whites. 

In defense of affirmative action, Supreme Court Justice 
Harry Blackmun wrote in 1978: “In order to get beyond 
racism, we must first take account of race ... And in order 
to treat some persons equally, we must treat them different- 
ly.” In the current racial climate, one can only conclude 
that taking account of race, even in a supposedly ameliora- 
live way, does not guarantee the ability to get beyond race. 
The only question is how we choose to deal with it. Do we 
do so by applying outwardly unbiased policies that ultimate- 
ly rely on the judgment and goodwill of those who assume 
minorities lack “necessities,” or by following a racially con- 
scious course that, in trying to set things right, stirs up mas- 
sive resentment and animosity? 

We seem fated to continue doing both at once. Given that, 
political leaders have the option either of exploiting racial ten- 
sions by ranting about quotas or of trying to help all Ameri- 
cans understand that a true meritocracy is impossible as long 
us we cling to racial stereotypes. It may be comforting to pre- 
tend that quotas lie at the root of America’s racial problems. 
Yet deep down we probably all know that if the truth were so 
simple, quotas would not even be an issue. s 
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